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the aptly named Saxophone 
Quartet formed by George Haslam, 
Simon Picard, Lol Coxhill and Elton 
Dean (23); and Antlers, a group 
that induds Dave Fowler and Julia 
Doyle (30). Most of the UK's free- 
est, and all for only £4/S3 each 
night 

■ The National Film Theatre on 
London's South Bank has dug up a 
mixture of hoary rock movies. 
Among the better known films in 
Rocking And Reeling, a season 
running throughout December are 
Janis (3), a documentary portrait of 
La Joplin; Groupies (11), Peter 
Nivard's supposedly ser 



investigation of the fans who have 
to get past the roadies first; Neil 
Young's 1978 tour classic Rust 
Never Sleeps (17); and DQ4 (Dead 
On Arrival), with harrowing footage 
of The Sex Pistols tearing 
themselves apart on their final US 

and 30 with screenings of the 
Leonard Cohen tour documentary 
Brd On A Wire, Nicholas Roeg's 
Performance, and Tonite Lets All 
Make Love In London, shot In the 
capital in 1967 when fashion was 
at its fabbesl Meanwhile, seven 
films make up the NFT's Ethel 
Waters season (see feature page 
44) between 7 and 28 December. 
Box Office and information: 071 
928 3232. 

■ BEAST: not the latest thing in 
death metal, but a new 'sound 
diffusion system', which makes 










speakers placed above, behind and 
in front of you. To hear BEAST in 
action, cut along to The Vote 
Electnc, a pair of concerts of new 
vocal electroacoustic music at The 
Purcell Room on London’s South 
Bank A quartet of vocalists, 
including soprano Fiona Baines, 
perform ten pieces over 10/11 
December including works by John 
Cage and Simon Emmerson. Tickets 
are £7.5Q/£5.00 (cones and Sonic 
Arts Network members), or £ 13/£S 
for the series. Bookings on 071 
928 8800, info 071 828 9796. 

■ Don't forget the London 
Symphony Orchestra's exclusive 
offer to readers of The Wire, up to 
25 per cent reductions on tickets to 
the final concert of their Messiaen 

of the French composer's 
monumental orchestral work, Des 
Canyons Aux Etoiles. on 10 
December at The Barbican Centre 
in London. The London Sinfonietta 
play under the LSO banner, with 
pianist Paul Crossley, conducted by 
Elgar Howarth. Just ring 071638 
8891 quoting The Wire Reader 
Offer. On the same night at St 
Giles’s Church in East London, 
soprano Lucy Shelton sings 
Messiaen's intoxicating Harawi song 
cycle, accompanied by pianist John 
Constable. All seats are £6. 

■ As announced last month, The 
BBC Symphony Orchestra are 

Ikons, in January, to celebrate the 
50th birthday of the composer; who 
has been a member of the 
Orthodox Church since 1977. 
Highlights of the long weekend (21- 
24 January) include Akathist Of 


Thanksgiving with countertenor 

Abbey (21,7.30); unaccompanied 
choir pieces in St Giles's Church 
(22); Celtic Requiem at The 
Barbican Hall, with Patrtcia Rozario 
among the solo vocalists (22 again); ' 
and, in the same venue, The 
Protecting Veil played by its 
dedicatee, cellist Steven Isserlis and 
conducted by Gennadi 
Rozhdestvensky (23). There'll also 
be opportunities to sample 
Tavener's chamber music and 
watch Glimpses Of Paradise, a BBC | 
Tavener documentary. Tickets and 

Barbican Box Office (071 638 I 
8891). 

■ Remember The Frank Chickens’ 
They're back! With a band called 
The Feeders (willing helpers like 
Clive Bell and Dean Brodertck), the 
decidedly odd Japanese female 
duo, having given up trying to show 

relaunch their world offensive in 

(4), Newcastle (8) and York (9). 
Sounding Off hopes they'll be 
reviving •Mothra", whose lyrics 
we've clean forgotten. 

■ Two dates this month, at the end 
of a long UK/US tour, for everyone's 
favourte purveyor of sweet 
Ambient nothings The Aphex Twin: 

Hull University (2) and Glasgow 
Arches (5). Ring 0742 757586 for 
details, and start saving for volume 
two of the Twin's Selected Arnbient j 
Works, out in the New Year on the 
wonderful Warp label. 

■ Highlights at The Vertigo Club (at 
The Falcon in Camden, North 



an edtor's 

idea 

As you sit at year's end considering how to list in a sensible 
order names like Polvo, Ned Sublette and The Persuasions, 
Orbital and Conlon Nancarrow, you're struck by how feebly 
off-the-mark the categories are that you usually get asked to 
vote in. Then you add up writers' end-of-year votes and 
discover that some artists get enough votes overall to put 
them high, and not enough agreement among said voters to 
combine to storm any single chart. You begin to wonder if a 
music's significance might not somehow be tied, these days, 
to the the trouble we have defining it. Which is hard, in a 
subtle way, on winners, as if a valid subterranean criticism of 
Joe Henderson (topping our jazz/improvised poll two years 
running) went like this: it's too obvious what sort of music he's 
making, thus too easy for people to agree to agree that this 
must be the sort of music one ought to like. 

On the other hand, you might simply argue that figures 
whose category-identity is still confused are figures without a 
'real' following. After all, nothing more speedily defines a 
category than the need to establish a rack for it in a shop, to 
cater to ’real’ fans. If folk-buyers accept Dylan as folk, then 
that’s what he is; if his folk-buyers dry up while his rock 
buyers multiply, he’s become 'rock'. But this isn’t much use 
either. To many, Miles Davis will always be (whether he liked it 
or not) 'jazz'. But, as Rob Young argues somewhere in the 
issue, many of the otherwise obscure groups The Wire has 
taken to calling 'out rock' are groups who are deeply 
influenced by the final 25 years of Miles’s music. 

Once you start making connections by record collection, 
rather than by who taught who, or who sat in with whose 
groups — you find the lines tangle irretrievably. American 
experimental composer Conlon Nancarrow becomes, by 
virtue of his obsession with machine music and player-pianos, 
a precursor of Techno. Orbital, it's become too easy to say, 
follow on from Reich and Glass. Bjork started out singing 
Icelandic cocktail jazz. Polvo plug themselves into a bent 
metal language pioneered by Ornette Coleman's Prime Time 
disciples. Zorn puts out releases on Earache. Bootsy Collins 
links with Laswell links with Gabriel links with Youssou N'Dour 
links with Toshinori Kondo... 

Which is all old news — but not so old it's converted into 
the kinds of orthodoxy which make for easy chart- 
compilation. We can wish for a critical responsiveness that 
aspires to such fluid musicianly utopias; we're not going to get 
it. However much they like to pretend it's a pain and a 
misrepresentation, critics like charts. At the worst (when other 
people's charts prevail), they inspire dissidence; at the best 

to the divisions defining their own inner world NARK SINKER 
The Wire 5 









London), a vital testing-ground for 
emergent (and established) 
rock/popsters: Throwing Muses-ish 
banshee folk from acoustic guitar 
duo Pooka (11/12, supported by 
the excellent but unsung Balloon); 
and Oceanic soul rockers Thieves, 
currently signed to Hut (16/17, 
supported by ex-Truth frontman 
Martyn Bates). Entrance is 
53.50/53.00 (concs)/52.50 
(members). 

■ The London Musicians' Collective 
announce a Christmas Party at The 
Arts Theatre Club in London's Soho 
on 12 December. There’s music 
from a sleigh-load of surprise 
guests, and the whole shenanigan 


benefit concert for themselves (and 
why not?) on 9 January 1994. 
Starting at 3 pm and going on until 
11 pm, it's a drum and percussion 

Turn up at the Red Rose, Seven 
Sisters Road in North London, with 
as much cash as you can carry. 

■ Here’s a suggestion for avoiding 
The Showman on TV for the 
billionth time. The Watermans Arts 
Centre in Brentford (051 847 
5651) is hosting a Christmas Eve 
Bhangra Party (24 December), with 
Sangeeta, "the queen of bhangra" 
and UK-Asian superstars Alaap 
appearing live. Tickets are 58 (57 
Friends), action commences at 9 


masters, Toumani Diabate and 
Balake Sissoko, are flying in from 
Mali to play two UK shows in 
December: at The Union Chapel, 
North London (5,081 341 4421) 
and The Hub in Bath (7,0225 
446288), both with veteran bassist 
Danny Thompson. Expect an 
experimental, virtuoslc approach to 


■ Channel Four make a convincing 

TV junkies on 11 December. Peel 
Slowly And See is an eight-hour 
collection of programmes relating to 
seminal shade-wearing rock band 
The Velvet Underground. There's a 
documentary shot during their 
extraordinary recent comeback tour 
of Europe, culminating with 60 
minutes of live footage from Pans. 

am. /"Gift", youmight say. 


■ Those December Pinski Zoo 
dates in full: Jan Kopinski’s sinewy 
punk jazzers follow the release of 




their album De-icer on Slam 
Records with appearances at 
Aberdeen Lemon Tree (2,0224 
642230), Edinburgh Queen's Hall 
(3,031 668 2019), Brentwood 
Monkey's (5,0621 893499), 
Derby Wherehouse( 12,0332 
381169), York Arts Centre(16, 
0904 627129), and 
Wolverhampton Newhampton Inn 
(18,0902 22654). 

■ A few selected London jazz dates 
for your personal organisers: Mike 
Westbrook's Orchestra (currently 
20-strong) play at The 100 Club on 
1 December and 26 January; while 
in December at The Jazz Cafe in 
North London (071 916 6000) 
you can hear the likes of Ruby 
Turner (10/11), The Julian Joseph 
Quartet (21), Courtney Pine 
(22/23), Byron Wallen's Sound 
Advice (29), Gil Scott-Heron (30), 
and see 1994 in with a "Blow Your 
Head" New Year Party (31), 
featuring acid jazzers Corduroy and 
steel-wheel spinner Geoff Wilkinson 
from U53. 

back at The 100 Club; two ^ 
appearances by The Spirits Rejoice 


Second show is at 8 pm (512/510). 



Greetings and salutations to winners 
of the trial we set you in October. 
Rob Williams of Bristol wins First 
Prize and gets to see Trilok in New 
York. London tickets and CDs go to 
John Townsend, Wembley and S 
Hlpkiss, Birmingham. These 20 
runners-up get two CDs each: 

Sandy Creighton, Bristol; John 
Morgan, Clacks; Chas Dickie, 
Bridport; David Goodwin, Kettering; 
Steve Maddocks, Norfolk; BN Gaut, 
St Andrews; James Allen, 
Basingstoke; Michelle Mlnihan, Co 
Tipperary; Alan Hewitt, Cardiff; 
Stewart J Tray, Manchester; Mrs L 
Clark, Salford; Declan O'Driscoll, Co 
Tipperary; Arrigo Baldassari, Italy; 
Matthew J Krieg, South Australia; 
Alison Richman, London; Jim 
Ashton, New Zealand; Darren 
Green, Haverhill (though no more 
limbs, please, they make us jumpy); 
S Schloss, Herts, Anne Lee, London; 
Eden Kiden, London. Your prizes will 
be sent off as soon as possible; 

November competition will be 












letter from 


los angeles 


When The Dead Kennedys released a song called "California Clber 
Alles” back in 1981, they knew what they were talking about. Since 
then, a decade of Reaganomics has done nothing to divert such 
paranoia: in Los Angeles the division between rich and poor has 
become so acute, and so closely mapped to racial lines, that people 
are talking about a New Apartheid. As Mike Davis explained in his 
crucial survey City Of Quartz, the city has been reterritorialized 
according to economic solvency: shopping malls are guarded by 
armed security staff who require proof of credit-worthiness before 
allowing you in. Luxury shops on Rodeo Drive are so exclusive you 
require an appointment. Black people 
posher beaches. The abiding image of 
through Malibu in November is the 
wealthy house-owner standing on his 
roof with a hose and a rifle — water for 
the fire and bullets for the looters. 

Instead of offering pluralism and 
freedom, the market delivers a city 
divided against itself, trembling with fear 

Traditionally, those who rebel against a 
life crucified on the twin planks of ratrace 
careerism and administered 
consumerism drift north to San 
Francisco, but bohemian breaches in the 
cash-nexus may be found even in LA. 

One such is Venice Beach, where 
hippies, punks and grunge kids 
congregate to hang out, roller-skate and 
surf. You can sleep on the beach and still 
get served breakfast in a diner. On 
Sundays there's a market-cum-carnival which mixes New Age 
hucksterism, political agitation and street performance in equal 
measure. At a club such as Mark's on Windward Avenue, you can 
pay five dollars and see a different blues band every night. 

On Flalloween, all the freaks come out to play. I'm not talking a few 
Dracula teeth and Werewolf masks; when Seventh Ray played at 
The Art Gallery they assembled an audience of horrors worthy of 
Fellini: twin sex goddesses in Japanese baby-masks, prosthetic 
Frankensteins with bad breath, monks with severed heads, 
nightmare clowns indulging in sadomasochistic romps with Wilma- 
Flintstone-crossed-with-Loncf-ffiot-T/me-Forgot-Raquel-Welches. 
And Seventh Ray are an impressive indication that tight musicianship 
can be allied to angst and humour — everyone said Jane’s 
Addiction, but I heard PiL and Steve Albini and Blind Idiot God: get- 



up-and-use-me rock with a new edge. The beer was free and the 
only cop — her entry caused ripples of concern — turned out to be 
a well-researched satire wearing stockings and suspenders. 

Round the corner, a neighbourhood bar called The Coffee 
Roasters was offering free food and the country blues of Street 
Smart. Peter Demian — a bruiser with sideburns and a check shirt 
— proved that Bruce Springsteen machismo is actually fun on the 
small scale, the band punching out its bar room rock'n’roll with an 
unjaded enthusiasm you rarely find in English equivalents. You can 
have a good time in Venice, whatever they're up to in the "armed 
response" mansions of San Fernando Valley, 

It's America, so no one thinks anything of driving forty miles south 
to UCI (the University of California in 
Irvine) to see the P-Funk All Stars. 
Besides, local hero Frank Zappa was 
recently described in LA Weekly as "the 
Black George Clinton"! It’s a big, 
integrated, three hour festival of a 
concert; despite heavy security at the 
gate and wrist-IDs for buying beer, the 
feeling is that once you've paid your ten 
bucks entry, you can let go. A miasma of 
weed fumes enveloped the dance floor 
as a slow start heated up into a 
monstrous funk and gospel review: 
trombone solos (!), multiple guitars (Gary 
Shider in diapers, Michael Flampton 
taking it right out, Dwayne ''Blackbird' 
MacKnight supreme), ace rappers (male) 
and soul vocalists (female) and amazing 
dancing from the young blacks in the 
audience ("I've been listening to this music since birth"), it's a family 
affair, and Prince's support has done nothing but help this great 
institution keep its roots and spread its wings. Fantastic. 

Musicians complain that live music doesn't pay in Flollywood; 
there's certainly nothing to compare to the jazz activity of New York 
(or London: return from the Sunny State was considerably mollified 
by witnessing a staggering set — Blue-Note-vibes-n-abstracbb- 
meet-Studio-Cologne-flying-saucers-in-a-Prague-jazz-dub — by 
Martin Archer's Ask at the China Pig). Despite that, you can still find 
music working to counteract the isolation and paranoia of LA, the 
westworld's economic apogee. On Sundays at Venice Beach 
keyboard wizard Tommy Mars (ex-Zappa) plays a weekly gig with 
Peter Torke (ex-Monkees). Only in Flollywood BEN WATSON (with 
thanks to Gerry Fialka and PK for a great Halloween) 




new 


In the city 


that never sleeps. 


Howard Handel hears the 


90s cast of jazz and new music 


players still burning with 


the urge to make 


york 

JoshuaR 


's 90s cast is continuously shifting, gratefully revealing itself. Here's 
Joshua Redman - boyishly full of juice yet also possessed of the tenor sax 
savvy one expects only of players many years his senior — drawing 
around-the-block crowds at the Village Vanguard. 

"It's because of Pat [Metheny], that's who they're here for," Redman in¬ 
sisted. Metheny absentmindedly plucked at his instrument, effortlessly vir- 
tuosic 21 -year-old bassist Christian McBride scarfed down a huge slice of 
cheezy pizza, and the extraordinarily tasteful drummer Billy Higgins stood 
with them watching a late-season baseball game on a backstage television. 
At the end of the inning the quartet ambled out to satisfy a youngish Satur¬ 
day night crowd that seemed unfamiliar with the Vanguard’s ear-shaped 
layout of acoustic perfection. 

Metheny did unleash inspiration, retarding a mid-tempo Ornette blues 
to a near standstill for fun and/or suspense. McBride and Higgins naturally 
kept up with his unstated pulse. Vet genuinely modest Redman was the 
main draw, his wide open tone naturally inviting, his melodic phrases 
spilling out in ever more chancey twists that concluded with unassailable 
logic. 

Redman also emerged victorious from the Jazz At Lincoln Centre Battle 
Royale last summer, displaying speed and dexterity equal to smooth Don 
Braden's, verve and daring that matched David Murray's. The crowd there 
ate it up, gasping at and cheering his solos. They also got into trumpeters 
Roy Hargrove and Nicholas Payton hanging high notes on competitive 
choruses of "J ust Friends". Several New York critics are scandalised by Lin¬ 
coln Centre programming they consider at best too narrowly drawn, at 
worst the result of cronyism, reverse racism and ageism. But Centre com¬ 
missions by Hargrove, Terrence Blanchard, Geri Allen and Marcus Roberts 
were closer to jazz in the present than rival concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
where a big band of under-challenged soloists led by Jon Faddis rethought 
the legacy of Benny Goodman, via original charts and pianist Jim Mc- 
Neel/sThad Jones-influenced rearrangements. 

Walt Levinsky, Dr Michael White and Bill Easley were the Carnegie Hall 
Jazz Orchestra clarinettists; only Easley allowed himself a glint of Benny's 
don't-give-a-damn diffidondo. Levinsky was much more the wannabe 
loved acolyte, and White has none of Goodman's unfurling line—he plays 
shorter phrases in a harsher tone, and spears the downbeat in the pre¬ 
swing blackstick style. Despite Charlie Christian's significance for Good¬ 
man, no guitarist was in the band. McNeely didn't approximate Teddy Wil¬ 
son, and Milt Jackson, supposed to represent Lionel Hampton, made his 
feature a tribute to Dizzy Gillespie, who would have been 76 on the concert 
night. 

Vocalist Cassandra Wilson has come into her own on her debut Blue 
Note album, remaking Robert Johnson's 'Hellhound On My Trail' and Van 
Mornson's "Tupelo Honey" to fit her Mississippi drawl and gravy-thick tim¬ 
bre. Backed with spareness by violinist Charles Burnham, guitarist Bran¬ 
don Ross, bassist Lonnie Plaxico, percussion and traps, Wilson sang and 
moved with graceful freedom at an SOB gig booked to showcase pop-jazz 
singer Vinx, who mixes Jarreau-McFerrin superficialities with quasi-island 





spice. Cassandra gangstered the late show. 

Brooklynite Steve Coleman's latest release The Too OfModPhoat finally 
delivers on the idea of righteously rigorous horn over essence d’HipHop. 
Coleman takes the true sound of the city as a beginning, but processes it, 
rather than pandering to any audience or lowering himself an iota. 

It's a relief someone can still cope with the here and now. So many Apple 
scene-makers have abandoned it as home and subject matter. At the end 
of the 80s the Wayne Horvitz-Bill Frisell axis moved to child-and-art 
friendly Seattle. Now Henry Threadgill has relocated (any bets for how 
long?) to Goa in India. Butch Morris isn't home from Europe long enough 
for us to drink coffee with him. And quintessential downtowner John Zorn 


now! 


spends months at a time in Japan, from whence his label, Avant, issues 
gorgeous packages of music that ought to be available from a source right 
in the neighborhood. Consider drummer Bobby Previte’s Empty Suits, for 
Instance, rejected by suburban-based Gramavision as "too experimental’. 

Zorn gave the reputation of downtown (and himself) a boost by perform¬ 
ing in a different radical context each night at the Knitting Factory during 
September, the month he turned 40. As a composer and alto saxist he's 
still thorny and confrontational, not a jot milder than when he zoomed 
Charlie Parker tunes to honour Bird's death day with balloon-in-strum- 
hand guitahst Eugene Chadbourne years ago. Predictably enough, Zorn's 
most youthful efforts sounded derivative—his entire concept, after all, de¬ 
pends on postmodern referentiality. But his original game compositions, 
Including "Cobra" and "Locus Solus', are worth study if only for how they 
set individualistic improvisors in collective structures that direct but don't 
dictate their vocabularies. And his most in-your-face work, like “Kristal- 
nacht", has a distinct point beyond the break-and-remake-each-moment 
imperative that drove so much of 80s free improvisation, 

Zorn's sound on alto ranges from loud and abrasive to steely and swing¬ 
ing like an axe to sly and snide. With the trio News For Lulu (Jazz Passenger 
trombonist Curtis Fowlkes filled in at the last minute for George Lewis, now 
teaching college in California) or the quintet Naked City (which Frisell, dis¬ 
enchanted with its noise level, suspects is pretty much finished), Zorn could 
alter spontaneous group compositions with a blast. 

Wait a minute—Zorn, Coleman, Wilson, Faddis, White, Hargrove, Mur¬ 
ray, Metheny - this is the cast of the 90s? Yeah: F Scott Fitzgerald was all 
wet claiming there is no second act in American lives. The kids with their 
bebop togs fresh from the resale stores are still discovering their own paths 
and this decade is really about continuity with those ideas the neo-conser- 



It may be that our music venues are still suffering from economic 
malaise, that the hype about 'new music' has all but disappeared and mar¬ 
ket forces are driving everyone towards the pop styles. But the urge to 
make it new survives only slightly below the surface. Look to Yardbird Suite 
on the Bowery, Visiones in the Village, The Kitchen where mutant-trum¬ 
peter Ben Neill programs music, CB's 313 Gallery, Gargoyle Mechanique, 
and store-fronts so irregular they're gone before you get to them. New 
Yorkers are gonna party onward like it's 1999. Hear us? 

























nation 



At the Nation label, groups like Fun-Da-Mental, Trans-Global Underground and Loop Guru are 
ransacking the global soundbanks for ever more fertile musical hybrids. David Toop reports. 


• n less than the time taken to spin a globe, you can walk from the Nation 
Records headquarters in West London's All Saints Road to shops 
which sell cult objects and religious artefacts. In these bazaars of syn¬ 
thesised faiths and voodoo capitalism, Tibetan hair oil, Chinese incense 
and spiritual room spray are shelved alongside West African drums and 
seven day candles adorned with images of Catholic saints. The catalogue 
of desires is bulging with produce. 

Every act revelling in the global sweatbox with Nation — Fun-Da-Men- 
tal, Trans-Global Underground, Loop Guru, Zuvuya, Hustlers HC — feeds 
from the catalogue. "Cross-cultural fertilisation in full effect," is how Count 
Dubulah of Trans-Global describes it when I suggest that most of today's 
stimulating music Is arising out of hybridisation. "I think thafs because 
there's a lot of hybrid people around," responds vocalist and belly dancer 
Natacha Atlas. 

Natacha and the Count are currently enthusing over a Fairouz album 
they have heard, on which the Lebanese superstar sings modern jazz with 
Arabic scales and samba rhythms. "Her son, Ziad Rahbani, has been 
brought up with music all around him," Natacha explains. “He's been all 
over the place and he’s been educated pretty well In all forms of music. He 
is really being experimental. On the last Fairouz album, there's the sound 
of them messing around in the studio and then he walks out, you hear the 
door shutting and the tape rewinding. That is really adventurous for an 
Arabic album." 

"This process is happening right across the world," says Dubulah, a 
Greek-Albanian who grew up listening to Brecht in German and now lis¬ 
tens to everything he can. "People who think it's only happening in England 
— people in the urban scenes absorbing other cultures, musical values, 
styles, scales, traditions and ideas of all sorts — it's not the case. In North 
Africa we heard a lot of HipHop, Rave, Garage, traditional music and jazz, 


and a lot of fusions of all those styles. Thafs not to say that the white world 
isn’t controlling it but most musicians and writers really do want to experi- 

Another example given by the Count is an Indonesian speed metal band 
currently battling against a government ban imposed (ostensibly) on specifi¬ 
cally religious grounds. In All Saints Road, there are few limits beyond fi¬ 
nance. Nation is the place where musicians, DJs and sound collagists come 
when they have banged up against non-specific rejections elsewhere. 

The company was begun by Katherine Canovilleand Haq Nawaz 
Qureshi (pictured left), better known as Aki. "Westarted Nation asa creative 
artistic label," says Aki. "It would have been impossible for Fun-Da-Mental to 
do this anywhere else. Record companies only talk about hits. No-one here 
is ever told, we want a hit single." 

There have been times when Nabon's policy of unfettered sounddash has 
tweaked ears in the mainstream. The singalong chants of Trans-Global Un¬ 
derground's shuffling, exultant "Temple Head" single nearly did the trick, but 
after a year of waiting for Deconstruction to release their album, Trans- 
Global returned to Nation. "None of us own houses, big cars or have fami¬ 
lies," says Aki, but the music is made available in the market place to work its 
influence from the margins. 

Fun-Da-Mental is a case in point. No major label would entertain this band 
and their mainstream profile is negligible, yet after returning from Pakistan 
where they shot a video, two members quit and the gossip seemed to be 
buzzing everywhere Fun-Da-Mental's heady brew of political rap, dubbed 
up with Asian samples, percussion and melodies, has a significance which far 
outweighs its perceived role on the far outskirts of society. 

Their current single, "Countryman", was recorded long before the election 
of a BNP candidate in Millwall. As Aki says, people have asked if Fun-Da- 




Mental will be recording a response to this disastrous by-election result but 
why should they? They have already done it The track begins with a voice 
sample from a white racist— "This is the greatest country on earth and it's 
being polluted because they bring theirways. They don't want our ways’ — 
and then asks questions about what it means to exchange the rural beauty 
of Pakistan for exploitation and rejection in England. . 

As the drummer in Southern Death Cult-apunkfrom 

Pakistan—Aki started his career in music by breaking some fundamental 
rules. ‘The attitude of me and Kath is like a punk attitude,' he admits. Steal 
it; do it say what you want to; put it out 

Sam from Loop Guru, otherwise known by one of those elaborate Nation 
cover-ups as Salman Gita, agrees. "We just nick," he says. "If we hear 
something we like we just use it We just run it straight. It’s probably the last 
thing we've got left over from the punk ethic, which is just nick it and recycle 
it. There's nothing that is completely sacred to us” 

After nine years of working with traveller and sound collector Jalal Muud, 
Loop Guru has a huge unreleased back catalogue and a tiny public output 
"Mrabet", "The Shrine', "Paradigm Shuffle" and "Hope" have been re¬ 
leased on Nation, and a Craving Company cassette, Catalogue Of Desires, 
can be found, for the moment, hidden away in another hole-in-the-wall 
bazaar of the unreal — Berwick Streets Ambient Soho. 

'My roots are in the avant garde,' says Sam, citing Harry Partch, Lol Cox- 
hill, Miles Davis, Ornette Coleman, Captain Beefheart, Jon Hassell, This 
Heat and the Ocora catalogue of documentary recordings as inspirations. 
"When I first used the name Loop Guru," he says, "I was releasing a series of 
very avant garde tapes through Rough Trade mail order. The third of these 
was called Loop Garoo, because I was just dealing with tape loops. It was the 
guru of loop, but was spelt differently then. I think I was listening to a Robert 
Fripp album and thought I could do better than that.’ 

Virtually all of Loop Guru's sound sources are either looped samples or 
spun into a mixing desk in real time from pre-existing tapes and records. 
More like a microscopic but functional parasite on the global body than a 
band, Loop Guru throw needling questions into the debate on intellectual 
property. CotalogueOfDesires, for example, is a merging exercise—melt¬ 
ing together separated units of musical commodities Into transitional plun- 
derscapes of possible sound. For the moment they become more buyable 
chunks of separated product but one day, perhaps, this stuff will be 
streaming along digital highways into our homes and clubs, available by 
subscription in switch on/switch off audio-visual programmes (the future of 
radio and TV?) rather than plastic boxes and cardboard sleeves. 

Aki has committed himself to this process of reshuffling the global sound 
archives, yet he insists on the primacy of their source material. 'I think what 
you've got to do is acknowledge the beauty that's out there,' he says. 
'World music—we'd be nowhere without that.” He also questions the dar¬ 
ing of his own music or that of other Asian collagists like Bally Sagoo. "Peo¬ 
ple might say Fun-Da-Mental are brilliant because they're fusing,' he says, 
responding to a question about the astonishing genre transgressions of In¬ 
dian film composers such as RD Burman. “It's bullshit Fun-Da-Mental 
come way down the line.* 

Natacha Atlas (pictured right), who has sung and danced with Trans- 
Global, The Atlas Project Jah Wobble, and contributed vocals to Apache 
Indian's "Arranged Marriage", was born in the Moroccan district of Brus¬ 
sels. "This fusion thing," she muses. 'I'm an Arabic dancer and singer. I was 
mixing that with flamenco but I didn't want to go very much further than 
that. I wanted to stay in one area. Jah Wobble taught me that in the thing 
that we're doing, it's important to be open minded.' 

Are some of these fusions just an intellectual exercise? "What happens,' 
she says, "is that even people that started like that, maybe willtry to put itin- 
to practice. When you try to put things like that into practice then an organ¬ 
ic side takes over. What I learnt working with Wobble, is that you have to mix 


technology with the old. That's the way to bring a new spirit into the thing." 

All of the Nation acts play live. For Trans-Global, Zuvuya and Loop Guru 
in particular, the dance scene centred around clubs such as Whirlygig, Club 
Dog and International Dudes Of Leisure has been liberating. Despite being 
a DJ, Aki is more circumspect on this one. ‘There's too much emphasis put 
on a physical response to music and not enough on mental response," he 
says. As always, clubs are symbolic of a seed of revolt and resistance but Aki 
is looking beyond the walls of a club or the grooves of a 12" single. Nation is 
a company dedicated to change. "I always wanted to change the world,' 
says Loop Guru's Sam. “As I grow older, I just want to change music." Hav¬ 
ing slept on his own soundbite, he telephones me the next day to retract Of 
course he still wants to change the world. 


“You have to mix technology with the old. That’s 
the way to bring a new spirit into the thing.” 
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Raymond 

Peter goads, Raymond grunts. Peter goads some more, resorting to girls' 
names: / label, Alice, Julie... Raymond grunts some more, and finally re¬ 
sponds. Shut up, little man 1 mocks Peter, you've lost. OK, Julie, go back in 
there! Tve already proved—' No, you haven't proved anything, Sally. Sally 
June! Abigail HlaylThisisjust too much... you're a sick Me old man. And so 
the obscene, charged exchange continues—as immortalized on an Inter¬ 
national cult CD, Shut Up, Little Man!— with Peter laughing some more and 
Raymond protesting some more. In San Francisco, some time towards the 
end of the 80s, our subcultural stars are having another of their tiffs. And, 
yes, they have been dnnking. "They fought," as the CD liner notes point out 
"with a penetrating hate that could only be Love." 

The recordings Eddie Lee Sausage and Mitchell Lee made over several 
years of their alarming neighbours and their pets have become a world¬ 
wide underground hit. One of life's great double acts, without knowing it 
themselves, Raymond and Peter invoke a strange combination of aston¬ 
ishment, empathy, hilarity, discomfort. Voyeurism comes into it — but it’s 
not simply about the antics of a couple of aging alcoholics who, aware that 
they're being taped, are nonetheless somehow not quite able to compre¬ 
hend what's happening to them. You find yourself laughing as much be¬ 
cause of the scary personal resonance you find in these terrible artefacts. 
The verbal exchanges and interpersonal dynamics — the relentless 
speech-violence of a randomly overheard relationship — take us beyond 
any fictional dialogue or drama. 

The recordings were initially undertaken, says Sausage, who now lives in 
the midwest, "in case of the need for criminal proof of assault" — the 
ceaseless uproar next door genuinely frightened him and his room-mate. 
The tapes circulated among friends, a natural object of interest in the age 
of cassette network and the home-video boom. There is currently a rather 
dreary fad, among undergrounders, for making prank phonecalls and tap¬ 
ing them—this is a project of a different order, embarked on more in fear¬ 
ful wonder than malice. Does he have any theory that accounts for Ray and 
Pete's unsettling appeal? 

■They’re like this condensation of a common malaise — whatever you 
want to call it, capitalism, America. That’s why so many people can respond 
to it I've heard so many of my friends go, 'Great, this reminds me of my par¬ 
ents/ or This reminds me of my ex-wife ’ Although some people, whenever 
they write of it, say, 'Oh, it’s so much like Beckett or Bukowski.’ They forget 
it's real. If s stranger than fiction and darker than fiction... These are two 
people who've lived with each other for all these years, and will not stop 
brutalizing each other. I mean, 'Shut Up, Little Man!’, it's funny, but can you 
imagine hearing that everyday when you think that you're a mean mother¬ 
fucker?" 

Inquiring minds are bound to want to know more about the sexual un¬ 
dercurrents of this nightmare co-dependency. Ray and Pete's nearest 
neighbours are just as much in the dark: 

"The perpetual thing between Mitchell and I when we were recording 
them was 'What the hell is the nature of the relationship?' Not that I care 
what anybody does, but these guys were so insular! They rarely went out— 
before they got the dogs — except to get booze or corned beef hash or 
something, hehh hehh." 

And then there's Tony, the third voice, Peter's boyfriend (who the sleeve 
notes describes as a “white trash drifter") — given that Raymond claimed 
to "despise all queers", where did Tony fit in? 

"He kept a damn low profile. He's a parasite, living off these guys, not 
paying rent He would just show up every three or four months It would in- 


and Peter 

tensity the fighting... I don't know what the dynamics were, but it always 
gave birth to more violence." 

Momentarily, Sausage appears to forget his injunction that Raymond 
and Peter be seen as more strange than fiction — but as his comparison 
unfolds, they do not disappoint. 

"These guys reminded me of Camus’s The Stranger, the next-door 
neighbour who beats his dog. The dog dies and the guy crumbles. When 
Ray died, Peter was institutionalized for a while. A New Zealand reporter In¬ 
terviewed him and Tony just before this. On this new tape, they're obsessed 
with the dogs. One is named Pierre, and Peter says, 'Pierre will let anyone 
touch him except me.' Then he actually reaches over to try and the dog 
goes berserk, rabid. It's Ray incarnate! Peter used to say to Raymond, 'Why 
don't you go to bed? Why don't you crawl in behind the sofa like a dog?'" 

The question of privacy has to be raised — but as the liner-notes argue, 
this only applies so far when you conduct your conversation at the top of 
your lungs in a thin-walled apartment block.Raymond and Peter comment 
during the recordings on the fact that they're being taped. What was their 
reaction to you? And, hey, what about royalties? 

"If anything, the taping encouraged them. Well, it didn't discourage them. 
They didn't pay too much attention to anything. Peter refers to royalties on 
the New Zealand tape. The interviewer brought it up three times and Peter 
goes, 'Ah, yes, of course that's what I'm saying, wherearetheroyalties? But 
right away he goes, ‘Excuse me Bobby, is that your beer or mine?’ 

"Poor guys. When I think about all those sleepless nights I endured, it’s 
poetic justice. There's that thing I put in the liner notes. Ray goes 'I want the 
whole world to know that Peter is a lying son of a bitch.' And now they do¬ 
it's on New Zealand radio every night" MYRNA MYNKOFF 

Shut Up, Little Man! is available on Ectoplasm Records from Tedium House, 
PO Box 424762 San Francisco, CA94I42 Eddie Lee Sausage can be con¬ 
tacted at PO Box 292053, Kettering, OH45429-0053. Raymond and Pe¬ 
ter have inspired several plays and installations in the US. Anew interview 
with Peterwillsoonbe available, in which he revealsthatTonyisnowsen/ing 
three years in Vocavilleforhisnear-fatal beating of Peter. 
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t he enormous contribution made by South Africans to the European 
music scene has been well-chronicled in this magazine. Sadly, in re¬ 
cent times the occasion for this acknowledgment has usually been 
an obituary. Whatever varying causes these musicians' death certifi¬ 
cates showed it is, I think, beyond dispute that exile and isolation from their 
roots were significant factors. Drummer Louis Moholo, the lone survivor 
from The Blue Notes, the legendary group of SA exiles that galvanised 
London's 60s jazz scene, is clearly still angry about the situation in SA and 
regrets his separation: if he had his time again, he told me, he would avoid 
expatriation. It is surprising he is not more bitter, given his exclusion from 
his home, given the way the system laid waste so much of his friends' artis¬ 
tic potential and personal happiness. The Dedication Orchestra, then, is his 
tribute to Nick Moyake, Mongezi Feza, Harry Miller, Johnny Dyani, Chris 
McGregor, Dudu Pukwana, Dumile Feni and Princess Patience. 

The project began when various people on the British jazz and improvis¬ 
ing scene felt it was time to pay practical tribute to the memories of these 
influential figures A charitable trust was set up a (the Spirits Rejoice Dedi¬ 
cation Trust Fund, now renamed the Blue Notes Memorial Trust) with Mo¬ 
holo, Steve Beresford, Evan Parker and Hazel Miller as trusteesand organ¬ 
isers. Originally it was intended to provide bursaries enabling young South 
African musicians to come to London to further their education and broad¬ 
en their playing experience. After Louis and Hazel visited South Africa to 
assess the situation, however, they recommended that it would be better 
to provide direct support for music schools there. They have chosen Music 
Action for People’s Progress (MAPP) as the first recipient. Based in 
Capetown, MAPP trains students to meet the entry requirements for ter¬ 
tiary education, and is placing teachers in selected black schools to address 
the lack of music education for disadvantaged communities. Hazel reports 
that "it is achieving high standards and making music education available to 
students who have no access to university music departments." MAPP gets 


strange question, since the richness of all Azanian culture permeates his 
playing, whether in the context of jazz, Improv or whatever else he essays, 
and like his late compatriots he has prompted audiences to investigate the 
tradition for themselves. Denied regular participation in that culture by 
prejudice and oppression Moholo is nevertheless striving to make his con- 
tri button through the work of the Trust 

Born on thecuspof 1991 and 1992—with the first rehearsals, firsttwo 
shows and recording of the album Spirits Rejoice crammed into just five 
days — the Dedication Orchestra was to be the main fundraising vehicle 
for the establishment of the Trust None of the participants made any mon¬ 
ey out of this: everyone, players and arrangers, worked for free. (In addi¬ 
tion, Nimbus and Virgin helped the success of Spirits Rejoice by donating 
3000 CDs and 1500 cassettes respectively.) 

Steve and Louis explained to me that they never wanted the starry, 24- 
strong Orchestra to be a working band: it was a special project to prime the 
Trust. On New Year's Day there will again be two concerts at London's 100 
Club, but then there will be no further appearances in England, though 
Louis mentioned a few gigs in Europe, including Munich and Wuppertal. 
The musicians get asked to do so many benefits, and most are reluctant to 
refuse appeals, but they have to make a living too, so Louis was anxious to 
emphasise his gratitude to all the musicians who have contributed to the 
project. 

The New Year's Day concerts will unveil a fresh repertoire, though the 
material will be drawn from the same five composers: Harry Miller, Dudu 
Pukwana, Johnny Dyani, Chris McGregor and Mongezi Feza. Beresford, 
Parker and Moholo are in the process of inviting various writers to con¬ 
tribute arrangements. Anyone who heard the earlier concerts or the album 
will not need prompting to be at the 100 Club: if you can’t make it but 
would like to helpthe work of theTrust, you can contact Hazel Miller at61- 
71 Collier Street, London N1 9DF BARRY WITHERDEN 
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I ou'll have to conjure the scene in your head, as I did in mine. Asmall 
’ Asian-featured woman stands at a teiephone kiosk in Chicago's 
O’Hare International Airport "When we met in London there were 
some things I couldn't do yet” says Sainkho Namchylak into the 
phone in moderate English, referring to our first meeting at the 1992 LMC 
Festival. 'Like these undertones — very, very low monk sounds. For a 
woman, it's amazing. I just want to show you one new sound I’ve got so... ‘ 
She looks around and grins slyly, 'so I will make a concert with this little au¬ 
dience I've got here' At this, she begins to growl in an inhumanly low voice, 
pressing on until, beneath it there emerges another, even lower sound, like 
beetebub belching. 'Did you get it?’ she laughs in a light bubbly laugh. 
Sainkho's on a two hour layover at the mid-point of a US tour with reed- 


munity. She played for a short while with the Russian horn threesome T rio- 
0, then moved West and soon began working with heavies like Peter 
Kowald, Butch Morris, Conrad Bauer, Evan Parker, as well as Rothenberg. 
A rather restless artist, she had already grown weary of improvising when I 
first spoke to her in 92, but now says that she has 'learned to enjoy the 
process' "I have three possibilities," she summarizes, with an increasingly 
Western tinge of cynical savvy, 'lean play only a fixed programme of tradi¬ 
tional music, or improvised music, or I can mix them. Whichever way it goes, 
I have to find a system to work it out. Because some of it belongs to the 
market, the record companies, business. The small details for most musi¬ 
cians belong there; they are not independent persons. I learn more and 
imaginationaboutfreedomisjustanillu'- — 


player Ned Rothenberg. It’s the second time the singer has been in the US; folk singer I wanted to have freedom, and I stepped out to avant garde and 

- -- - --—improvisedmusic.Andthenaftersomeyearsifeltitsnotfreedomalso.it's 

kind of a cliche of freedom. And now I can say freedom is just inside of my 
mind, my imagination, but it has nothing to do with the form of the music. It 
can be traditional music or it can be improvised or avant garde or free jazz." 
To encompass both, Sainkho has released a pair of retrospective compila¬ 
tion CDs; Out Ot Tuva, a set of traditional and pop-oriented works on 
Crammed Discs, and the excellent Letters on Leo, which chronicles her en¬ 
trance into the free music world. Looking ahead, she says she'd like to con¬ 
tinue working with Rothenberg — who will soon tour England with her — 
and she hopes to "step out" of improvising and try more commercial music. 
'With my voice it's impossible to bejust commercial." she says confidently. 
“It's too special a sound, you know?" JOHN CORBETT 


the first was in 1987, as part of a Soviet Folkloric Ensemble. 'It's like being 
here for the first time, because we have no guides or people following us. 
Something that is strange for me are all the signs: less sugar, low fat, low 
cholesterol. For me it's like you don't trust Mother Nature. But one thing I 
like is that I don't feel like a foreigner here. Americans themselves are dif¬ 
ferent — you have Japanese-Amencans, Chinese-Americans. In Europe I 
always feel like I am a foreigner' 

Hailing from Tuva, a region of Siberia bordering on Mongolia and one of 
the most musically fertile places on earth, Sainkho learned to sing using 
traditional extended techniques (some of which were ritual techniques, 
normally reserved for male singers). 'I’m using different sounds, vocal 
techniques. For me if s just different colours, like a painter. I'm not pretend¬ 
ing to be esoteric or shamanistic or Lamaistic, I'm just trying to express my¬ 
self through those sounds.' She is careful about the possibilities of oriental¬ 
ism inherent in presenting ritual music. "It's a very delicate point to bring 
musicians and monks from so far and not to make a kind of circus out of it, 
like: 'Look, this man can make two voices out of one!' Because ifs not just 
the phenomenon of overtone singing: ifs very spiritual, very clean still. Ifs 
not had less fat or low cholesterol, less sugar. Something really clear, na¬ 
ture itself. Ifs a very dangerous point, dealing with this kind of thing. 

■| didn’t have the call to be a monk or nun,” she says, reflecting on the 
powers of her voice. 'But I know that these techniques are very, very deep. 
In fact I know that to create something very aggressive, like Diamanda 
Galas does or like I did in my solo CD, Lost Rivers, if ssomething very mater¬ 
ial. Lost Rivers was recorded in summer 91; it came out in summer 92. My 
father died exactly then in summer 92. My mother died in summer 93. All 
the same month. I have this kind of feeling that it was my fault you know. Ifs 
like when you're in laboratory doing alchemy; I have to be careful because I 
don't know how ifs really working." 

In the late 80s, after five years with the folk troupe, Sainkho grew dissat¬ 
isfied and made a meteoric plunge into the international improvising com- 


voicefrom beyond 
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In 1948, The Orioles made a doo-wop record called "It's Too Soon To Know". A huge 
crossover hit, it’s generally regarded as the founding moment of rock’n'roll. 
45 years later, Greil Marcus talks to Deborah Chessler, who wrote the song and managed 
the group, about what it meant and what they started. Illustration: Sam Piyasena. 


• n an early episode of Homicide Life On The Street, Barry Levinson's 
recent US TV series about a team of Baltimore cops, the detective 
played by Ned Beatty is mooning over the coroner. Beatty's charac¬ 
ter is fat, divorced, ageing: Tm 48,’ he says. ‘Approximately.’ He 
can’t work up the nerve to ask the doctor for a date and he's miser¬ 
able. 

In the crab joint where the homicide crew hang out, Beatty's draped 
himself over the jukebox, looking for tunes to quiet his soul. Very low, very 
distant, as if emanating from somewhere behind the soundtrack, you can 
just make out an ancient piece of doo-wop, young black men harmonizing 
on a ballad — angels of the cop's loneliness, or his lust Along with fellow 
moviemaker John Waters (who moonlighted as a bartender on Homicide), 
Barry Levinson has in recent times done the most to fix Baltimore as a real 
place with a real past, and he's always careful about the music he uses: in 
this case the singers are The Four Buddies, from Frederick Douglass High 
School, once the pride of Baltimore's African American community, doing 
their big hit 1 Will Waif, from 1951. It almost sounds as if the song has 
been waiting for this television setup to get its due; the music feels that old 
—and that present. 

Doo-wop was a music where the feeling put into words overwhelmed 
the words themselves, until the highest moments were often those when 
the soaring, breaking voices cut loose from words altogether. It was the first 
form of rock'n'roll to take shape, to define itself as something people rec¬ 
ognized as new, different, strange, the'rs — the first version, as Lou Reed 
put it in 1989, inducting Dion into the Rock & Roll Hall Of Fame, of ‘the 
sound of another life’. 

'The irony is," Barry Levinson says, ’you can have people doing barber¬ 


shop quartets — those are voices, right? But its a totally different thing. 
With doo-wop, there's an elusive quality — and that's what gets you.’ It is 
what gets you, that drift towards nirvana in the sound: what you can't pin 
down, what floats right before your eyes, always out of reach. 

Later on in the Homicide episode, Ned Beatty has against all odds over¬ 
come his fears. Hand in hand, he and the coroner stroll along the water¬ 
front They pass a group of black men harmonizing on the street, doo-wop- 
ping for change. The singers are older now, their voices rougher, but it 
doesn't matter; if they've lost love's wings they've found love's body. Beatty 
gets out a dollar, smiles at the coroner. She smiles back. 

45 years before, in the same City, on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the main street of black Baltimore, in front of a club called the Avenue 
Cafe, a few young black men stood singing, looking for change and looking 
to be noticed. They were back from the war. They had jobs — driving a 
truck, waiting tables—but they had eyes for more than that 

Their leader called himself Sonny Til. He was 2 3; he had a high tenor that 
seemed to have been born in the air, a delicate touch, a certain reserve. 
Around him were George Nelson, who sometimes took the lead from Til in 
the middle of a tune; Richard Williams, his place soon taken by Johnny 
Reed, bass; and Alexander Sharp, a bear of a man with the highest most 
elusive voice of all. They were singing perhaps, Til's favourite, "I Cover The 
Waterfront", or 'At Night", a song written by a pal of theirs named Clifton 
Morris. Or they were singing copies of hits by The Ink Spots, The Mills 
Brothers or The Ravens, the big black vocal groups — but singing them 
wrong, without polish, with too much emotion, nothing finished, nothing 
sealed, with thefeeling that the song could go anywhere at anytime. 
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Sometimes performing inside the Avenue Cafe on amateur nights, with 
Johnny Reed playing stand-up bass and a guitarist, Tommy Gaither, 
rounding out the rhythm, the group had named itself The Vibranaires; be¬ 
fore the summer of 1948 was out they would become The Orioles. Over 
the next months and years they would create a new music, passionate, im¬ 
perfect and open — ■primitive-modernist', to borrow Jim Dickinson's 
phrase for Howlin' Wolf, who would come later. The Orioles would inspire 
singers from all over the country—Elvis Presley, Clyde McPhatter and The 
Drifters. The Four Buddies and Lou Reed among them — to reach for 
something different, for something more, for another life. 

When people came to write the history of pop music, they would fix upon 
The Orioles as 'the first R&B vocal group", as 'the very first rock'n'roll 
band'. "If their name is not a legend today,' Jack Schiffman wrote in Up¬ 
town, the story of his father Frank Schiffman's Apollo Theater, 'their force 
flows unseen through the Ray Charleses, the Aretha Franklins, the Chuck 
Berrys... through newly formed groups of hairy individuals who learned 
guitar the day before yesterday." 

But it is not that simple. 'You actually are the one that started rhythm 
and blues," Sonny Til said into a tape recorder in 1980, the year before he 
died "That's what really started rhythm & blues, which led into rock'n'roll. 
Your song Deb. That was a different type of music." 

At 70, Shirley Reingold lives with her husband, Paul, 

and their 26-year-old daughter, Wendy, in a handsome, mostly Jewish 
high-rise condominium development near Miami Beach, right on the edge 
of the ocean. 45 years ago, as Deborah Chessler, a struggling Baltimore 
songwriter, she became the manager of The Vibranaires. As The Orioles, 
they sang her songs, among them "Its Too Soon To Know', a tune so bot¬ 
tomless all the music that followed can disappear into it with no sense that 
anything has been lost She guided their career through the six years of 
their success. Together they made their piece of history — a young Jewish 
woman and five black men in an utterly segregated American city, where 
blacks and whites did not sit down in the same public place, not in a school 
and not in a theatre. Together they found the new sound. 

The story is not typical of anything. "We would never have made it if it 
hadn't been for you and your mother," Til said in 1980. Tf we became men, 
in any way, you played a big part in that You were like our sisterto us, and 
we loved you. And Mom Chessler was our mom, too." This is not how the 
rock'n’roll story goes. Where is the bitterness? Where is the resentment of 
a man who was once on top of the world and now speaks from oblivion, 
who hasn’t had a hit for nearly 30 years? Where did the smile come from, 
and why did it last? 

“We came out of nowhere!’ Deborah Chessler says today. She 
was born Shirley; she changed her name in the 40s when Buddy Clark, a 
star singer who entered the world as Samuel Goldberg, told her it was too 
Jewish by half for show business: "Shoiley, Shoiley, Shoiley,' you’ll never 
hear the end of it." It's a long way back — her memory is clear and urgent 
"There are times in your life when you’re unhappy,* she says. "Wnting songs 
was my outlet. I loved writing songs: they came so fast, and they were 
through so fast. And I was always trying to make money." Her father died 
when she was nine, in 1932, at the trough of the Depression; Chessler and 
her mother were on their own, and their fear was missing the rent: "We 
were broke. My mother was ill most of the time, and money was very hard 
to come by." Chester's mother sold women's clothes; so did Deborah, 
once she began lying about her age. At 14 she looked 18, and she took ad¬ 
it was a time and a place, in her words, of "orderly segregation". If you 
played by the rules, kept your mind blank, your mouth shut and your heart 
closed, there was no problem. Of course, you also had to watch your step. "I 
went to a swimming pool once, a public pool: you paid your way in, and I 



“If we became men, in any way, you 
played a big part in that. You were like our 
sister to us, and we loved you. And Mom 
Chessler was our mom, too,” said Til. This 
is not how the rock’n'roll story goes. 


paid," Chessler says. "When I came out I needed change for the streetcar 
home. I went to the cashier, and that's when I saw the sign: NO JEWS AL¬ 
LOWED. I was very sorry that I’d gone in — and I wanted the cashier to 
know. I said, 'I see your sign, NO JEWS ALLOWED - isn’t that something!' 
She said, 'What do you mean?’ I said,' I'm Jewish - and I haven't ruined 
your pool at all.” 

A tiny incident. A slightly bigger one, in 1938; Chessler is 15. "I worked 
for a store called Hixbie’s, selling ladies’ wear. I'd rush in front to grab a cus¬ 
tomer — I was on commission! One day I recognized Ella Fitzgerald coming 
in the door. I ran forward. She had "A-Tisket, A-Tasket”" — Fitzgerald's first 
big hit, a terrific breakthrough disc—T grabbed hold of her, and I took her 
in the back, and I brought out several dresses for her to see, and she picked 
what she wanted, and she wanted to try them on." 

It was absolutely forbidden. Black women were allowed in some Balti¬ 
more department stores and specialty shops, but even into the 50s they 
were not permitted to try on clothes. T thought: 'The heck with it. Why 
not?” Chessler says. "I stayed in the backand helped her try the dresses on. 
She would never remember this. There was no way for her to know what 
was going on. 

"I sold her five, six dresses. She paid cash, and left with her packages. 





Then my boss called me:' What made you think you had the right to take 
that woman in the back and try on clothes on her?' I said: 'Two things. I sold 
them all — and I knew that this woman could buy them and would buy 
them if she liked them. And you don't even know who she is, do you?' I sang 
him "A-Tisket, A-Tasket". 'That's her?' ‘That's her.’ 

7 didn't have any songs then," Chessler says. "The other women in the 
store were against me. I was young, they wereolder. They were heavy, I was 
skinny. I could beat them to the door. It wasn't a matter of who I was selling 
to — the main thing was to sell, because I got a commission, I knew Ella 
Fitzgerald could buy—and later on, years and years later, she recorded a 
song of mine" That, Ella Fitzgerald would remember. 

Two years later Chessler lied about her age one more time, and her life 
blew up. In 1940, at age 17, she ran away and got married. She was in the 
11 th grade; she had to drop out of school. The marriage was an immediate 
disaster; her husband was a wastrel. She moved back with her mother, 
asked for a divorce; he refused. Soon enough, the war began, and It had a 
good side: the draft. 

"The day that he was supposed to go into the service," Chessler says, ‘the 
night before, we gave him a party: we were so happy he was going. He went 
down to the Fifth Regiment Armory the next day—to tae. And at three or 
four o'clock he was home. He said: 'Well! They're not gening me!' I said, 
'What do you mean?' He said [in a demented, singsongy raice]: 'I'm a psy- 
cho-path-icper-son-al-i-ty! [And then threatening] You rememberthat" 
Though she pushed him away from her life, it wasn't until the 50s that 
Chessler was able to divorce him, and she had to buy him off. In 1940, di¬ 
vorce was a scandal; Chester's situabon was much worse. If she looked to 
her future, she might have heard doors slamming all around her. 

Chessler began to write. She sold her first song - "for 35 dollars, a lot of 
money"—to the organist at the Loews Century Theatre: a jingle celebrat¬ 
ing the movie house's new air conditioning. 

By the time the war ended, with Chessler in her early twenties, 
she was pressing harder. She sang her tunes for local disc jockeys. She 
couldn't read music or play piano, but she found people to write out lead 
sheets. Some tunes were shtick — a calypso number she got to Latin 
bandleader Desi Arnaz, a Yiddish-titled song the great jazz bandleader Li¬ 
onel Hampton took, though neither was recorded then—and some were 
verging on what 20 years later would be called soul music. "I liked what I 
wrote," she says. ‘That gave me the strength to go after it. I'd go to the 
backstages, if there was someone there who recorded. I'd knock on the 
door, introduce myself, tell them I had a song I thought was good for them, 
sing it to them. I went to the Hippodrome, the Century, I went to the Royal" 
— the heart of black night life, Baltimore's version of the Apollo, except 
that in Baltimore there were no white hipsters or slummers in the audi¬ 
ence, just a pretty white girl backstage who said she wrote songs. 

Looking for a record, Chessler went from one person to another. A DJ 
sent her to Martha Tilton, a singer with the Benny Goodman band; she pro¬ 
vided contacts in New York, in the Bril! Building, the legendary centre of the 
American music business. The result was "Tell Me So", Chester's first 
recorded song, cut by Savannah Churchill, a leading black jazz singer 
known for her work with bandleader Benny Carter. 

But the treatment was off; the disc didn't move. Chessler knew the song 
had more life in it it was one of her first to really distil the personal disasters 
she was still trying to escape. She recites the opening lines today in plain 
speech, like an argument she means to settle: "Tfyoudon'tloveme, tell me 
so.Don'ttellotherpeople— I'm the one to know." 1 

She went backstage at the Royal and sang the song to Dinah Washing¬ 
ton, then on the verge of the long string of hits that would make her the 
pre-eminent female R&B singer In the years before Aretha Franklin. 
Washington's recording was stronger, but the composition would not truly 
flower until The Orioles made it a Number One R&B hit In 1949: their ver¬ 


sion was slow and aching—a tremendous emotional momentum building 
throughout the performance—and never let loose. 

Chessler was now a small name in Baltimore; a local girl whose tune you 
could actually hear on the radio. One evening she was home with her 
mother, and the phone rang: a man named Abe Schaeffer, saying he'd 
heard her name on the radio, that Chessler knew his sister-in-law Thelma, 
that he had five guys who wanted him to manage them, he'd made demos, 
but he didn't know what to do with them—could she help? Would she lis- 

The Vibranaires sang over the telephone. "I heard Sonny Til," Chessler 
says with bright eyes and a warm smile. ""Two Loves Have I". He was so 
good — and the harmony behind him. So clear. They already had a style. 
My mind was working already: no way I wasn't going to work with them." 

Schaeffer and Chessler worked together briefly, but she soon outdis¬ 
tanced him, and both he and the group realized the show was hers to run. 
She found The Vibranaires work in local clubs for little money, for exposure 
—ofiPennsylvania Avenue. She was aiming at the mainstream, wherever it 
was. She went to New York, got a line on a guy who could supposedly get 
you on the weekly Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts, a competition and the 
premier radio showcase in the USA; the connection worked. She borrowed 
money from her lawyer and got the group to Manhattan—where, singing a 
standard called "Exactly Like You", they lost to the blind British pianist 
George Shearing and a Swedish soprano. After the Godfrey show logged 
5000 calls and telegrams from all over the country — blacks and whites, 
young and old — protesting a travesty of musical justice, the group was 
called back to perform on the less prestigious daily Chesterfield Show, still, 
they went home to Baltimore penniless. "They went back to their jobs," 
Chessler says, "and I went back to mine." She was looking at Kitty Kelly's 
Shoes. 

Travelling as always with her mother — on The Orioles’ first tours, 
through the South and up and down the East Coast, Irene Chessler would 
be all but a second manager until her death, in 1950 — Chessler went 
back to New York. Working on the kind of luck you make for yourself — a 
luck that's equal parts nerve, will, brains, talent charm and bravery — the 
two women went for dinner at Lindy’s, show-business central, "sharing a 
sandwich, sitting there all night, just in awe of the people coming in, all 
names you recognized, and at the next table were two men" One was Lee 
Tully, a comedian; one was Sid DeMay, a record man. 

Chessler left with names to see at National, The Ravens' record label, 
and Jubilee, a smaller outfit run by a man named Jerry Blaine. He didn't 
have a vocal group; she went to him first, got him to listen to the Schaeffer 
demos. "He was a very big guy—and his eyes got all misty," Chessler says. 
“I was watching him." She made the deal. Blaine renamed the group The 
Orioles — no one had really liked the snazzy meaninglessness of The Vi¬ 
branaires —and contrived a new label for them, the wonderfully titled It's A 
Natural (though he bumped them back to Jubilee when the National label 
complained that natural was too close to its trademark, as if you could 
trademark phonics). On August 21,1948, Its A Natural released The Ori¬ 
oles' first record, Chessler's "Its Too Soon To Know", backed by a quickie 
Chessler ditty called "Barbara Lee". Willie Bryant, a black DJ who with his 
white partner, Ray Carroll, had the late-nightshift on WHOM, broadcasting 
out of a storefront in Harlem, put on "Its Too Soon To Know*. "The phones 
started ringing," Chessler says. "I don'tthinkthey evertookitoff ." 

"It's Too Soon To Know” waslikeBvisPresleyVThat'sAIIRight", 
Aretha Franklin's "I Never Loved A Man (The Way I Loved You)", Nirvana's 
"Smells Like Teen Spirit"—a shock, a dead-in-your-tracks what is that?, a 
sound that was stylistically confusing and emotionally undeniable. 

Jerry Leiber, who with his songwriting and producing partner Mike 
Stoller helped define rock'n'roll in the 1950s — with The Coasters, with 
"Hound Dog" and "Jail house Rock"; with The Drifters' "There Goes My Ba- 






by"—grew up in Baltimore. As a Jewish boy in the R&B world, albeit in Los 
Angeles and New York, filling out a role Deborah Chessler had sketched 
just a few years before his day came, it seemed likely he might have felt 
some kinship with her. I called him and asked. 'Who?' he said. 'The song¬ 
writer and manager of The Orioles,' I said. 'Hey; Leiber said, 'I stand in line 
—The Orioles were one of the great groups. But Deborah Chessler?' 'She 
wrote 'IfsToo Soon To Know",' I offered, and immediately, over the phone, 
Jerry Leiber sang the entire song. He didn't sing it the way Sonny Til sang it, 
despairing and uncertain, as if from some foreign land. Leiber sang with his 
voice sparkling with energy and long-gone good times, even bad times, 
pumping in his heart 

Does she love me?/lt's too soon to know/Can I believe her/When she tells 
meso?/lsshelboling?/lsltallagame?/Amlthefire/Orjustanotherllame? 

"Am I the fire',' Leiber said with professional admiration. "Did she write 
the words and the music?' 'She did,' I said. 'She was one bitch of a song¬ 
writer!' he said. 'I'm surprised. I thought I knew pretty much everything 
about this. I always assumed the songwriter for The Orioles was black — 
just like people thought Mike and I were black. But this is funny, it's ironic. I 
always thought Deborah Chessler was a blackcWe." 

The record, a friend of mine said not long ago, was “like a cloud passing". 
Sonny Til’s keening tenor moved so slowly, with such caution, desire and 
dread, that it was as if you could hear him shaping every word. Alexander 
Sharp and Johnny Reed moaned wordlessly, humming like ghosts in the 
background. There was a certain gentle fatalism in Tommy Gaither's few 
guitar notes. The ordinariness of George Nelson's brief second lead only 
dramatized the strangeness of Til’s. He went up high at the end; the rest 
draped their voices around his like a shroud. The parts of the performance 
didn't exactly fit and the whole was a secret language that the heart trans¬ 
lated as the mind asked what was going on. 

Though I’ll ay when she's gone/I won't die/l'll live on/lf it’s so, it's too 
soorVWay too soorVTo know. 

If this was the first rock'n'roll record, it wasn't only that it came out of 
nowhere, that it married black and white ("The giant wedding ceremony,' 
as Sun Records co-manager Marion Keisker said of Elvis’s first record), 
that it was urban, that itwas primitive-modernist By its very nature, it didn't 
fit. Suddenly, everything around it on the radio, on the jukeboxes, sounded 
stale. In the voices you could hear—and you can hear today—a quality of 
contingency, a setting of everything in doubt, the echo of an event, hap¬ 
pening now. The feeling is, had things been just slightly different — the 
weather, the circumstances of the bass singer's birth, the news — this 
event, this song, could have turned out differently, or never happened at 
all . It’s this sense of open possibilities, which is also a sense of danger, a fear 
of everything closing up, that marked rock’n’roll, and it's the mark the mu¬ 
sic left on its time. 

For as long as the record keeps its life, the singer escapes genre and the 
music has no style. The event happened once, and even though you can 
play the record over and over and always make It new, just as you can read 
words on a page and inhabit them each time, it will never happen again. In 
Sonny Til's “It's Too Soon To Know" you can hear the heroine of Jill Mc- 
Corkle’s novel Ferris Beach just before she takes the leap: 'I knew that I was 
going to follow him inside without even turning to see if a familiar car was 
passing or if someone we knew was walking past or spying from some win¬ 
dow. I knew I was going to lie there with him on that sleeping bag and I was 
going to look through the slit in the drapes to that empty room, the windows 
there, beyond which the trees were lush and green. I was going to pretend 
that there was no day other than this one, no world beyond those trees; 
there was no future, no guarantee that I would turn 16, this was it." 

The Orioles would have many more hits, on into 1953, when 'Crying In 
The Chapel' crossed over from the black charts into pop. There was 'Tell 
Me So’, Chester's 'Forgive And Forget', the stunning 'Kiss And A Rose', 
but there would never be anything like 'It's Too Soon To Know', not as 



“She was one bitch of a songwriter!" 
says Jerry Leiber. "I’m surprised!’ 


money and not as love. With instant cover versions from Ella Fitzgerald, Di¬ 
nah Washington, The Ravens, a dozen others, some of them hits, too, but 
falling short of The Orioles' Number One, the song drew a line. Nothing 
would really ever be the same again. From this point on, in fits and starts, 
but with a new standard—the sincerity of marginalized, ghettoized voices 
from blues and country now confronting the entire nation, demanding that 
it respond in kind—people would seek what The Orioles had found. In their 
best moments people would refuse to setdefor anything less. 

'I sang it,' Deborah Chessler says of the day she brought the group the 
song ‘The boys backed me up. They got the harmony behind me. I was 
singing lead. I gave the lead sheet to Sonny. We went over It a couple of 
times.' She pauses — so simple. No, it wasn't simple. 'Do you want me to 
tell you how I wrote it — why I wrote it? Remember me saying there were 
times when I was unhappy? 

'A fel low told me he loved me,’ Chessler continues, 'that he wanted me 
to marry him.' She was still married; the man knew it; he knew her husband 
and thought he could get him out of the picture. 'I didn't feel I knew him so 
long. My mother and I had come to New York, and he had taken us both out 
to dinner, and then, after we'd brought my mother back, we could take a 
ride, and he'd show me around. And during that ride, he told me he cared 






for me so much, and I came back, and I told this to my mother. So she said: 
■Why not? You're blind, you don’t see.' And I said to her: 'How can you be 
sure that he loves me? lasdainfjlly] Why should he even say he loves me? 
He don’t know me so well.’ She says, ’You happen to be a very wonderful 
girl, so he knows.’ I said, ’Aw, Mom, it’s too soon to know.’ 

"Then I had to go to the bathroom. We were in the Forrest Hotel. While I 
was in the bathroom, I said to my mother, ’Mom, get me a piece of paper!’ 
She looked, and there was no paper. She said, ’Here’s a pencil’ — I tore the 
toilet paper. And I wrote: 'Does he love me? It's too soon to know." She’s 
matter-of-fact: "Can I believe him - when he tells me soV Suddenly 
Chessler is more urgent “Is he tooling, is it all a game, am I the f re, or" — 
and with a verbal shrug of the shoulders, the melodrama fades and ordi¬ 
nary life returns—’" just another fame7 Itjust came out. Everything.' 

She signed a publishing contract with Edwin H Morris, a concern now 
owned by Paul McCartney: a $5000 advance and a $5000 bonus. Itwas 
more than four times what she'd earned in a year as a saleswoman; in 
1948, it was enough to buy a house and a new car for cash and then won¬ 
der what to do with the rest of the money. But she knew right away it wasn't 
just another song 

After “It’s Too Soon To Know”, TheOrtoles’career was a ca¬ 
reer. Over the years their impeccable uniforms, their immaculate groom¬ 
ing their teasing, quick-step choreography and the ecstasy they provoked 
in their fans—the way they proved that the slightest movement could dri¬ 
ve a thousand people wild—would be imitated everywhere, and today it is 
all familiar. Their business arrangements were not imitated. Told a manag¬ 
er took 2 per cent, Chessler started out at 20, then cut it to 15. After a year, 
when she saw what was left for The Orioles, after the booking agent took 
his 10 percent off the top, after expenses for clothes, laundry, transporta¬ 
tion, hotels, meals, valet, road manager, she called a meeting. "I said: 'I can’t 
take more than what you're getting So instead of five Orioles, there’s going 
to be six.' And they said, ’We are six.’ 

"They were all clean-cut, dean-living guys," Chessler says. The best? 
She learned every club owner's trick and how to beat them, how to make 
trouble: “That girl's a bitch, you can’t work with her!’ 'Don't cheat my group, 
and I'll be wonderfultowork with.” 

By automobile and bus, driving all night, they played countless one- 
nighters throughout the South, the East Coast the Midwest, finally near the 
end making it as far as Los Angeles and San Francisco. They toured with 
Fats Domino, starred In Duke Ellington's revue. In 1950, on the way home 
from a show in Massachusetts, Tommy Gaither fell asleep at the wheel and 
was killed; it wasn’t the only such accident just the worst Chessler's mother 
died as the group played Detroit; she was only 48. 

Chessler began to leave more to the road manager. George Nelson left, 
replaced by Gregory Carroll of The Four Buddies, and there was a new gui¬ 
tarist, and a pianist all paid show by show. Now, really, there were four Ori¬ 
oles. "Crying In The Chapel" was a big hit, but itwas a fluke, and there was no 
longer any fellowship in the sound. In a way, now, there were no Orioles at 
all. 

Chessler felt the pull toward a regular life. It had been six years. There 
was a man she wanted to see more than once a week — or once a month. 
"They won't last eight months without you,' her agent said. "They know you 
were the nucleus." He was right; The Orioles scattered. Sonny Til found a 
new backing group, kept The Orioles name and went on, releasing his last 
album in 1981, the year he died; Alexander Sharp and George Nelson had 
gone well before. Johnny Reed was out of the music business. It was over 
when it was over. 

As for Deborah Chessler, in that epochal year of 1954 - the year of 
Brown vs Board Of Education, the Supreme Court decision ruling school 
segregation unconstitutional, and of Elvis Presley's first records, ruling mu¬ 
sical segregation unreal, the year historians would look back upon as the 


mark of a new era—she went back to Kitty Kelly Shoes. ‘They’d said I’d al¬ 
ways have a job waiting for me; I was put in charge of the counter, selling 
stockings. Itwas like I had never left* 

Today Deborah Chessler and her husband sometimes have fun working 
as extras in the films and TV shows shot around Miami Beach. On the set 
for NBC’s new South Beach, Chessler got her latest tune, "South Beach", to 
producer Brooke Kennedy (‘Its the playground for people who play hide 
and seek" — Chessler wrote the words, two friends the music); she’s not 
expecting anything. 

Deborah Chessler is a woman who slipped in and out of history — mak¬ 
ing some, leaving the world slightly changed, then disappearing into it. All 
she and The Orioles left behind was the expressive power of a new, as-yet- 
unnamed music — a power they were perhaps the first to define, and that 
in their own way they defined to the full. 

"It was what we did,’ Chessler says bluntly. Ask her if she was a pioneer, 
and she’ll tell you no. Ask her if she thinks of herself as someone who 
crossed racial boundaries, who challenged gender roles, who broke rules, 
and she’ll hoot at you. 

But she will tell you about a day in 1948, in New York City, walking down 
Broadway, hearing "It's Too Soon To Know" booming out of every music 
store, hearing people all around her singing it on the street and admit that, 
for a moment, she felt part of a world she helped make. 'Yes,' she says. 
"Sure I did." 

The Orioles Discography 

Because of the CD-reissue boom, more Orioles music is available today 
than ever before. 

The Orioles’ biggest hits, ‘It's Too Soon To Know" and "Crying In The 
Chapel', have been collected on uncounted anthology LPs and CDs. The 
basic introduction to the group today is The Orioles Sing Their Greatest Hits 
(Collectables/Rhino), a 14-cut CD that includes the smoky "At Night", "Tell 
Me So', "Forgive And Forget", "I Cover The Waterfront" and "I Miss You So', 
along with the chart toppers. The sound is fair; brief liner notes by Bob Hyde 

A more substantial but not recommended set is the three-CD For Col¬ 
lectors Only (Collectables/Rhino). It shuffles 60 recordings out of chrono¬ 
logical sequence; the lack of any discographical information (dates, song¬ 
writing credits) whatever, which is also true of the single CD, plus no more 
than decent sound, renders the small box pointless. A prize is the liner es¬ 
say by Marv Goldberg, a reprint of his groundbreaking December 1983 
Orioles piece in the R&B magazine" Whiskey, Women, And. which was 
based on extensive interviews with Sonny Til. Where's Goldberg's compre¬ 
hensive discography, running right up to the 1981 Sonny Til And The Ori¬ 
oles Visit Manhattan Circa 1950s ? 

The treasure chest is the recently issued Orioles: The Jubilee Recordings 
(Bear Family, Germany), a 152-cut assemblage that includes every extant 
original Orioles recording (with alternate takes and unreleased masters) 
and two CDs of material Sonny Til recorded under his own name. The set Is 
too expensive; it comes in an LP size box with an elegantly illustrated book¬ 
let that includes an unreliable essay by Peter Grendysa and a detailed, 
clear discography by Bo Hyde. The revelation — or, given the price, the 
payoff—comes with the sound. 

The digital transfer Is not an exact match for original Orioles 78s or 45s, 
but while a certain blend between The Orioles’ voices is missing, what ap¬ 
pears in its place is something much more remarkable; a spirit of freedom. 
For the first time, perhaps, you can hear the adventure, nerve and heed¬ 
lessness of the Orioles' music: the milieu of free play, the individuality of 
each singer flowering within the confines of a group. 

From Rolling Stone 659, 24June 1993.01993by Straight Arrow, Inc All 
rights reserved. Reprinted by permission. 








untold 


stories 


Two years after his death. Miles Davis is still the most controversial musician 
of his times. Here we assess the latest biography on Miles, Richard Williams’s 
The Han In The Green Shirt, and explore aspects of his career such studies often 
seem to overlook. 


• f you never stick your hand up, teacher will never see you know the an- 
I swer. If you always put it up, teacher will start asking other people first 
I As a vanguardist, just like John Cage, Miles Davis had a genius for get- 
I ting himself attention. Unlike Cage, he was wholly indifferent to the pol¬ 
itics of self-justification. If his music—or his addiction to change, that cryp- 

implicit And none of his biographers so far have stepped back far enough 
to uncoverwhatsuch a philosophy might have been, what his 'answer' was, 
not even the authorised Quincy Troupe (who left in all the cuss-words and 
was unafraid to highlight Miles's undimmed rage, his 'love-to-strangle-a- 
whiteboy 1 mode). At best we’re provided with hand-me-down middlebrow 
analysis — when he abandoned 'marginal', 'quality' jazz for 'mainstream', 
'commercial' fusion, it was because big money beckoned, and he went with 
it. As if Jack Johnson was somehow easier on the ear than Sketches Of 
Spain. As if the words 'fusion' and 'jazz' are uncontested and universally 
agreed on 

By subtitling his new Miles biography The Man In The Green Shirt 
(Bloomsbury HBK £ 18.99), Richard Williams has of course hit on a perfect 
figure for the problem—that every new generation seemed to respond to 
Miles in terms of clothes he wore on a record sleeve one time (only we all 
grew up just in time for a different sleeve). Unfortunately, nowhere in this 
nice-looking, well-written, brief and faintly dispiriting coffee-table offering 
is there any hint that—having hit on it—Williams thinks it his job to unpack 
this problem. Miles's music lands squarely and deliberately on several of 
the deepest fissures of the century's music: technical, aesthetic, racial, 
generational... Why (at least) not say so? We once again despair at the 
apparent lack of ambition of the seasoned/landed jazz writer (Williams has 
been at various times editor of Melody Maker, Time Out and The Indepen¬ 
dents Sunday Review section as well as—for almost 20 years, until 1989 
—the chief rock and jazz critic for The Times). What did he do this for? 

Another monument to the apparently inexhaustible presence of yester¬ 


year's hurried journalism, Green Shirt is a never less than eloquent restate¬ 
ment of everything you already knew you knew about Miles—but even the 
often excellent pictures pile up like so much dead matter, captioned to 
defuse rather than decode (many of them tell sharply different stones to 
the text, and to one other). As just one example, Williams dwells lovingly, at 
several pages’ length, on the famous records of the 50s, the music that 
thrust Miles high in popular mythology: but pausing only to mock the very 
idea of the double album, he passes as quickly as he can over everything 
after Bitches Brew (the music that left Miles the only 'jazz' musician of his 
day with a noticeable young, black following). If he unbends a little towards 
the later records — he seems to like Tutu —you can't help feeling if s be¬ 
cause he's grown beyond even wishing for what once was, so that this mu¬ 
sic, with Its undeniable surface appeal, allows him to like it even as he thinks 

It's almost as if Rudy Van Gelder’s close-miked 50s studio production, 
unimpeachably 'real' in its acoustic wizardry, a vanguard device in its day, 
has retrospectively become a metaphor for the increasingly cut off, inward, 
intimate solipsism of a certain kind of white listener's relationship with this 
music. Generous and even moving as Williams’s accounts of the classic 
50s/60s sessions are, his very lyricism betrays a suffocating sense of re¬ 
treat into the isolation of aging boho escapism. 

This was music made in an era that spans the zoot suit riots, the Ameri¬ 
can postwar resurgence of racial exclusion, the first tough stirrings of Civil 
Riots, the age of Martin and Malcolm and the Panthers, the working out of 
Black Power's and Black Pride's complexities and contradictions. And the 
war, the war, the war. Vietnam changed everything; Miles's music changed 
with it. You wouldn't know it from the hermetic nature of Williams's subjec¬ 
tive impressionism — the most coldhearted and abstract musicological 
analysis, which at least acknowledges its own narrowness of focus, is more 
objectively useful. 

Sometime In the mid-60s Miles heard something no one, from his most 












loyal fans to his most bitter critics, cares to expand on: a flaw in jazz as it 
then existed, which he fled. All the things mapped out by the critical estab¬ 
lishment as 'what mattered' he turned away from. In the well-meant but 
useless adoration and the glib love, he beheld nostalgia and audience- 
melancholia conspiring to separate what he, the maker, made, from when 
and why he made it His 'crime' — never squarely faced—is that his mobil¬ 
ity is so transparent a criticism, justified or otherwise, of those who stayed 
around to be copied, and corralled, and ripped off. He began to dislike the 
very word ’jazz’, a ’white’ word—you sense that his refusal to spell out his 
philosophies is less a result of an unreflective nature, or crabby obscuran¬ 
tism, than sheer impatience. His 'betrayal' — never squarely analysed — is 
that he mocks his fans and disciples in their very genuflection before his 
once unbiddable individual genius. The genius moved on; hence, sold out. 

Wynton Marsalis, currently his most influential critic, is of course quite 
correct about one thing. Arguments about the nature of 'jazz' are argu¬ 
ments about recent black history. They are also arguments about history as 
a whole; who writes it who defines it, what it’s for. If you do decide if s all so 
much white mythology, you're surely rooting for trouble, metaphysical as 
well as political. But when books like this are the unacknowledged building 
blocks of that history, well-intentioned but in every regard reactionary, its 
hard not to understand such a decision. The black American teenage war 
babies of the 40s Invented a music thatjigsawed perfectly into the mindset 
of white postwar bohemia. Journeyman writers all, the bohemians have 
overlaid the music's history and its meaning with the stories of their own in¬ 
ner psychodramas in diminishing echo. They grew out of their anti-estab¬ 
lishment rage; they can live with the soundtracks to this 'misspent youth, 
but not the developments that unmask what they've become. 

Perhaps this is unfair. Williams's book is professionally solid, without pre¬ 


tensions; unclichdd In Its expression if not in its views, certainly attractive 
enough to be a nice Christmas present to any Miles fan not totally enam¬ 
oured of that charged and scary 70s period (any fan, in fact who doesn't 
think adoringly of him as The Man In The Issey Miyake Pyjamas). Still, a slew 
of books exist, masquerading as rock and pop biogs, which used their cash- 
in cachet to launch into hardcore aesthetic exploration and speculation, 
ideas that cut to the heart of reasons for responding to and against a music 
on offer, to and against the times the music reflects, or resists. Lester 
Bangs's notorious Blondie book, Charlie Shaar Murray’s Hendrix biog 
Crosstown Trajfc, Greil Marcus's Lipstick Traces, Jon Savage's England's 
Dreaming: Sex Pistols S Punk Rock, our own Ben Watson's sooncome Zap¬ 
pa opus, spring to mind just for starters. A reading of Miles that challenges 
the orthodoxies will have to be as least as ambitious as any of these, to do 
the man minimal justice. While Marsalis jives around with minor Eurocom¬ 
posers like Andre Jolivet, Miles set up a forcefield between Hendrix and 
Stockhausen. As contests between things to be taken seriously, the first is a 
smallscale academic discussion, the second a cosmic war. 

From the covers of his LPs to the use he made of ambient studio space, 
Miles Davis is a pent-up flood of stories still to be told. The very fact that he 
was so uninterested in discussing what he was and what he encompassed 
— that should be a red rag and a green light to us all hark sinker 

black economy 

In his 1989 autobiography, Davis said that 1954 was an important year 
for him, and on 29 April the title "Walkin'' described the tempo of a blues 
whose vocabulary is extended, as the theme's flattened fifths signal, by a 
distillation of the discoveries of early modem jazz. Indeed, this is a fine illus¬ 
tration of how bop revitalised, rather than broke with, an older tradition. 
The heart of both this performance and 'Blue 'N' Boogie' (recorded on the 
same day) is a sequence of long solos by trumpet, trombone (J J Johnson) 
and tenor (Lucky Thompson) which conveysa quite unusual feeling of rapt 
concentration. In each case Davis establishes the atmosphere of the pro¬ 
ceedings and it is a measure of his boldness and imaginative power that he 
took his obvious technical limitations as a starting point The purity of tone 
heard in his best moments with Charlie Parker was the first glimpse of a 
larger purity, musical rather than just instrumental, and in, say, Davis’s sev¬ 
en choruses on 'Walkin’" there is virtually nothing redundant every note 
has expressive weight. If at any given point he does not have an idea, redis¬ 
plays, in Gil Evans's words, "the courage to waif until one comes, rather 
than play a conventional flourish. His solos from this time onwards thus 
make a positive use of space, and the impact of this procedure is naturally 
heightened in "Walkin’' and the less introverted 'Blue 'N' Boogie" by Ho¬ 
race Silver (piano), Percy Heath (bass) and Kenny Clarke (drums), the first 
of the powerfully swinging rhythm sections that would feature prominently 
in Davis's music for many years. The Capitol Birth Of The Cool recordings 
were Davis's start as a creative bandleader, yet this pair of classic perfor¬ 
mances for Prestige, full of energetic melancholy, contain his first definitive 
statements as a great jazz improvisor, max harrison 

studio heads 

There used to be people, not all of them professional arrangers, who 
thought that Miles's big band albums with Gil Evans were the best things 
he’d ever done. More recently, they’ve been significantly downgraded by 
the jazzerati, but perhaps the recent unhappy re-creations with Quincy 
Jones will focus attention on the original sessions. These show many differ¬ 
ences, but what they had in common was their concerto aspect the or¬ 
chestral contributions were as significant as Miles's solos and yet as in vari¬ 
ous Ellingtonian examples, the whole was greater than these parts. 

Quiet Nights, only half an album really and relatively uninspired, is still 
lovely while Porgy And Bess, the most'conventional' set, has the widestva- 
riety of settings and the broadest spread of Miles styles. From the gutsy 
















"Gone" to the spine-chilling "Prayer to the pre-‘Flamenco Sketches" take 
on "Porgy" (a song now more widely associated with Billie Holiday), it's their 
'jazz' album, compared to the orchestrated world music of Sketches Of 
Spain. Despite the latter's elevation beyond the reach of rational thought, 
just like Kind Of Blue, it does split down the middle into the ensemble-led 
"Concierto De Aranjuez" and the modal Miles improvisation of the rest 

The earliest collaboration, Miles Ahead, in many ways the most extraor¬ 
dinary, has been treated as the odd one out, perhaps because it was only 
recorded in mono, (US Columbia, by the way, have just reissued a restored 
mono version as opposed to the fake-stereo travesty still on sale here. But, 
while correcting the cueing of track three, they have wrongly cued track 
five and, after rectifying the editing error that started track ten, they have 
reintroducedVne editing error preceding Miles's solo on track seven which 
was straightened out on the ‘stereo’ issue. Ah, record companies...!) 

This album already touches on all the areas covered by the follow-ups, 
but is so inspired that they were hardly necessary. Whether if s the shouting 
trumpet section or the eerily suspended french horns, the ensemble play¬ 
ing is awesome, while Evans's writing is both delicate and mellow. Miles — 
despite or because of his fragile control of the flugelhorn — is just other¬ 
worldly, yet the seamless way the album was put together reflects a very 

rarely been so evident, and it's impossible to write about (or do anything 
else) while listening to it Brian Priestley 

pump up the volume 

Miles brought his quintet to tour the UK in October 1960, but not to a par¬ 
ticularly good reception. The band — Sonny Stitt (tenor sax), Wynton Kelly 


(piano), Paul Chambers (bass) and Jimmy Cobb (drums) — was partly 
blamed for not being the same as on the Prestige and early Columbia 
recordings (ie those featuring Red Garland, Philly Joe Jones, John 
Coltrane and Cannonball Adderley). But most of all the music press didn't 
like Miles himself, partly because of his playing (I'll get to that in a minute) 
but mostly because he didn’t talk to the audience or acknowledge ap¬ 
plause, and wandered offstage when he'd finished his solos. How insulting! 
I thought it was marvellous: by this time Miles's trumpet playing had picked 
up an edge of assertiveness that bordered at times on ferocity. And a new 
power - nothing on record before this point prepared you for the fact that 
it was extremely LOUD and possessed of remarkable technique, shooting 
from high notes down to the low registers; flashing through fast, lucid runs 
with tremendous bravura. Then he'd walkaway in his sharp Italian suit on 
incredibly tiny feet encased in delicate pumps. The band achieved perfect 
form the following year when tenor saxophonist Hank Mobley, with his im¬ 
probably-shaped, tumbling lines, replaced Sonny Stitt. The glorious Live At 
TheBlackhawk recordings from April 1961 prefigured the fastand furious 
Carnegie Hall concert of a month later. These are recordings that have fall¬ 
en into the abyss separating the Kind Of Blue line-up from the Wayne 
Shorter/Herbie Hancock group he used for most of the 60s. Miles had al¬ 
ways been an experimentalist, but within limits. His own playing had be¬ 
come the major focus in what was now essentially a hard bop outfit work¬ 
ing with his favourite — and remarkably restricted — repertoire ("If I Were 
A Bell", "Walkin'", "Fran Dance", “All Of You", etc). Based around chords 
and structured as songs they certainly were, but during this period Miles 
twisted and turned them—and his own playing—into a dimension still as 
fresh today as it was 30-odd years ago jack cooke 

sting like a bee 

You looked at him and knew that America might have gained a great trum¬ 
peter, but it had almost certainly lost a catty little lightweight with fast hands 
and the kind of speeded up synapses that make every other boxer look as 
though they're moving through sand. If s in the walk: Monk had it in a slow, 
Larry Holmes sort of way; Duke, too. Wynton doesn't: that tight-assed 
stride betrays the fundamental inability to swing. Another frustrated fight¬ 
er, who's been in more divisions than Tommy Hearns made the distinction 
between the hipsters who walk from the axis, like a cat, and the squares 
who move from the shoulder, like bears. Even after the hip joints were full 
of stainless steel, Miles still had that cornerpost swivel and immobile trunk. 
Nooneevertouchedhim Brianmorton 

On The Comer, Big Fun, UveEvil, Live At Fillmore, Dork Magus, Get Up With It, 
Agharta and Pangaea get 22 lines out of 129 pages in The Mai In The 
Green Shirt. This is not especially surprising: I'd get out of their way myself if 
they all turned up at once. Each of these records is an event horizon in itself; 
each drags a patiently worked-out dream narrative that is called 'jazz his¬ 
tory' to a different death. From behind the roped-off cordon and the warn¬ 
ing signs, you can stare at the convulsive beauty of its bloodied remains. 
Miles’s dangerous visions are built not for the ages but against the ages, his 
music not a monument for remembrance of things past but towards the 
forgetting of the future. Which wouldn’t matter so much given the termi¬ 
nally rear view sensibility of the jazz chronicler, but is crucial in a clubland 
with—so it thinks - its finger permanently pressed on fast forward. Asud- 
den caution afflicts (nuff respect) the sleevenote mafia whenever these ut¬ 
terly dissimilar records are mentioned; leads to the building of elaborate 
bunkers—call them jazz rap or Jazz Not Jazz — to keep out On The Cor¬ 
ner. Both versions — dub and chronicle—are models of disavowal which 
Hollywood's forthcoming reverent biopic (Wesley Snipes as Miles) will only 
too happily follow. They leave the rest of us—and who's that exactly?—to 
immerse ourselves in the destructive element of these sounds, to em- 







brace, to be unmade, made over, wrecked by, (to take just on example) 
■Rated X", from Get Up With It. A song that condenses a body machine in¬ 
terface through the physical intelligence of its rhythm, insisting right there 
in its ceaseless gridlock that chaos is its own reward, destruction its own 
virtue, intensity its own aesthetic. Listen to Public Enemy's "Can't Truss It" 
where a sepulchral Star Wars voice intonesan excerpt from an anonymous 
report on the Middle Passage. You hear screams and palpable fear and in 
the foreground, helicopters. Or Wally Burnett/Lee Perry's “Open The 
Gate”, which starts by saying: ‘They took us away from Africa on a rocket 
ship. "All these new and old takes on slavery as the redefinition of the hu¬ 
man, and on science fiction as an allegory of modernity, begin in Miles's 
Electric years. "Black Satin' or 'Zimbabwe' or 'He Loved Him Madly" are a 
series of attempts which give a face to terror, and Apocalypse Now in the 
groove. Miles is Kurtz Willard here—exterminator and hunter both. Which 
leaves the listener as the young Larry Fishburne character. ‘The open skies 
really put the zap on his head", as Willard says of him. But in our version he 
survives and makes it back to Harlem, unfit for normal life but utterly aware 
that home is now another colonial battle — another different Vietnam. 
Which is where Miles leaves you: on a stoop in Harlem, babbling like the 
replicant in Bladerunner. 'You wouldn't believe the things I've seen 


pop goes the weasel 

You can still hearthe cries of‘Judas!" even now, even after Prince, even af¬ 
ter Detroit Techno and cyberfunk. When Miles returned to music in 1980 
he had nothing to lose, having supposedly lost his soul during four years of 
sleazeball excess. But the worst thing about that absence was that it al¬ 
lowed fixed ideas about Miles to stick fast. Cries of “sell out" only come from 
those who've already bought in to an entrenched vantage point, and if 
Miles really had sunk so low, they couldn'texplain the stratospherically sexy 
trumpeting he produced on his 1981 comeback tour (there for all to hear 
on We Want Miles), the maximalist blues of Star People or the crazed, high- 
velocity horn-babble on You're Under Arrest Note the 1981 wardrobe 
too: combat slacks and webbing, with pouches slung on his horn; he looked 
like a battle-ready terroristjumping from his Ferrari to wage guerilla war on 
the past (the sleeve photo is the first evidence of his soon-familiar bent- 
double stance: YOU were gonna have to reach for HI M) 

Miles's 80s music was like the affluent architecture, clad with mirrors, 
that sprang up during that era: you were surrounded by it all the time, but it 
took a lot of hustling to make the connections that would get you inside. It 
picked up the threads that 1972's On The Comer had left splayed out; it 
was superficially a flipside of Joy Division (for whom 1980 was also cru¬ 
cial), themselves inheritors of that album’s insistently psychotic rhythms 
and also excavators of a new, creative abscess thafs still haemhorraging 
through the arteries of today's Miles-obsessed outrock But it was a flipside 
only because It shopped at a different boutique. Decoy (dictionary defini¬ 
tion: seduce intoa trap) is still a bewildering and savage collection of exper¬ 
iments: its tracks have the confident, self-exploratory schizophrenia of 
Beefhearfs Blue Jeans And Moonbeams or Prince’s Lovesexy. Not forget¬ 
ting Aura, Palie Mikkelborg's 'suite' of glaciated musical prisms, where 
Miles's Alpenhorn-size trumpet nearly causes an avalanche amonga mas¬ 
sif landscape of mountainous perspective-shifts; at one fell swoop it enacts 
the death of jazz in the digital studio. Miles made electronic POP music in its 
most extreme form: a life-threatening big bang that ought to be as incon¬ 
sequential as a popgun, but for the fact that (because it's studio-bound) it 
was actually catapulting us towards our future: the how-can-this-exist 
vastness of silicon music from electronic info-retrieval systems. He even 
got a stab at HipHop (on Doo-Bop), for heaven's sake. 

For critics who never seem to have anything to say about Miles's last 11 
years except list the irrelevant details of his band's many personnel 
changes, Miles is the loved one whose fluctuations and self-renewals drive 


them to despair when he does not conform to the shape they first mapped 
themselves onto, adoringly. Pop made him androgynous, unreachable be¬ 
hind a face and hands that looked increasingly plastic. The further out he 
went, the more he took on board, the bitchier and bitterer are these critics’ 
snipes. But look how foolish, how Irrelevant Dylan's 1965 taunters appear 
to US now ROB YOUNG 

thinking about miles davis in an un-miles davis like way 

When you listen to Miles Davis, how much of what you hear is music, and 
how much is context? Another way of saying that is, “What would you be 
hearing if you didn’t know you were listening to Miles Davis?" 

I think of context as everything that isn't physically contained in the 
grooves of the record, and in his case that seems quite a lot It includes your 
knowledge, first of all, that everyone else says he’s great: that must modify 
the way you hear him. But it also includes a host of other strands: that he 
was a handsome and imposing man, a member of a romantic minority, that 
he played with Charlie Parker, that he spans generations, that he under¬ 
went various addictions, that he married Cicely Tyson, that he dressed well, 
that Jean Luc Godard liked him, that he wore shades and was very cool, 
that he himself said little about his work, and so on. Surely all that affects 
how you hear him: I mean, could it possibly have felt the same if he’d been 
an overweight heating engineer from Oslo? When you listen to music, 
aren't you also 'listening' to all the stuff around it too? How important is that 
to the experience you're having, and is it differently important with different 
musics, different artists? 

Miles was an intelligent man, by all accounts, and must have become in¬ 
creasingly aware of the power of his personal charisma, especially in the 
later years as he watched his reputation grow over his declining trumpeting 
skills. Perhaps he said to himself: 'These people are hearing a lot more 
context than music, so perhaps I accept that I am now primarily a context- 
maker. My art is not just what comes out of the end of my trumpet or ap¬ 
pears on a record, but a larger experience which is intimately connected to 
who I appear to be, to my life and charisma, to the Miles Davis story.' In that 
scenario, the 'music', the sonic bit, could end up being quite a small part of 
the whole experience. Developing the context—the package, the delivery 
system, the buzz, the spin, the story — might itself become the art Like 

Professional critics in particular find such suggestions objectionable. 
They have invested heavily in the idea that music itself offers intrinsic, ob¬ 
jective, self-contained criteria that allow you to make judgements of wor¬ 
thiness. In the pursuit of True Value and other things with capital letters, 
they reject as immoral the idea that an artist could be 'manipulative' in this 
way. It seems to them cynical: they want to believe, to be certain that this 
was The Truth, a pure expression of spirit wrought in sound. They want it to 
be 'out there', 'real', but now they're getting the message that what it's 
worth is sort of connected with how much they're prepared to take part in 
the fabrication of a story about it Awful! To discover that you're actually a 
co-conspirator in the creation of value, caught in the act of make-believe. 
"How can it be worth anything if I did it myself?' 

I remember seeing a thing on TV years ago. An Indonesian shaman was 
treating sick people by apparently reaching into their bodies and pulling out 
bloody rags which he claimed were the cause of their disease. It all took 
place in dim light, in smoky huts, after intense incantations. A Western team 
filmed him with infra red cameras and, of course, were able to show that he 
was performing a conjuring trick. He wasn't taking anything out of their 
bodies after all. So he was a fake, no? Well, maybe — but his patients kept 
getting better. He was healing by context - making a psychological space 
where people somehow got themselves well. The rag was just a prop. Was 
Miles, with a trumpet as a prop, making a place where we, in our collective 
imaginations, could somehow have great musical experiences? I think so. 
Thanks, Miles, and thanks everyone else who took part, too Brian eno 
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Reload by Andrew Pothecary 



From deepest Somerset, Reload 
(Mark Pritchard and Tom Middleton) 
have seen their music described as 
'new electrodassical’, or 'electronic 
soundtracks without films'. But 
they've also played live at that shrine 
of rock excess London's Marquee, 
and remixed racks by indie favourites 
Slowdive and Chapterhouse, and 
Trance progressive The Aphex Twin. 
As evidenced by their recent CD A 
Collection Of Short Stories {Monet), 
Reload envision an (inter)active fu¬ 
ture, where instrumental Techno in¬ 
terfaces with the printed word and vi¬ 
sual art in mixed-media Arcadia. 









New Kingdom by Donald Christie 

Straight outta Brooklyn, New Kingdom (Nosaj and Sebastian) are factoring new 
elements into the HipHop equation — stacking layers of Black Noise and Indus¬ 
trial turmoil over the requisite skewed bass 'n' beats funk (not surprising if you 
consider their backgrounds cover New York's hardcore punkond rap scenes). 
Add a little reefer madness in the raps, and their debut LP Heavy Load (Gee 
Street) suggests a pointedly blunted future on the horizon. 


The Wire 39 








James MacMillan Oy Marc Mamie 

The most dynamic sounding of a newly prominent breed of 'Evangelical 
Composers', Ayrshire-born James MacMillan soared to fame during 199B 
due to the award-winning recording of his savage The Confession Of Isobel 
Gowdie, and later became the first composer to sign an exclusive deal with 
BMG's new Catalyst label. His large percussive pieces, The Berserking and 
Veni, Veni Emmanuel, evoke Shaker frenzy, mesmeric ritual, and 
Apocalypse; glimpsing a future for composition where complex structures 
are used to piercing — and accessible — effect, 







Heather Nova by Julia Maloof 

Reared in a climate of idyllic freedom in Bermuda, multi-instrumentalist singer- 
songwriter Heather Nova twists up the visionary fire and spifn'spirit of female 
rock visionaries Patti Smith and Kim Gordon with the smouldering tenderness of a 
Kate Bush. 1993’s G low Stars (Big Life) was inexplicably ignored by a music press 
fixated by Riot Grrrl’s black-and-white worldview (although back in June we were 
hailing her gravity-defying voice as 'ravishing"). A live album Blow, out now on Big 
Life, precedes new recordings with her cello-driven band for Big Cat in 1994. 
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• n the early 1920s, a young Ethel Waters, struggling on the road at 
the dawn of her career, appeared on the same Atlanta bill as 
Bessie Smith, Empress of the Blues. Smith is generally considered 
to be the greatest blues singer of all, her big-hearted no-non- 
sense style in tune with the mood of the 20s, the well-travelled 
woman out for fun. The Empress was also tough on any singer she 
thought might be a possible threat. On this occasion, she laid 
down the law, insisting Waters could not sing any blues onstage. 
But Waters, though she sang with an air of refinement in an era of 
'shouters', was not so easily cowed by the older woman. During her act, 
when the audience cried out for Waters to sing the blues, she broke 
Bessie's rule. 

Years later, in her 1951 autobiography His Eye Is On The Sparrow, Wa¬ 
ters recalled what happened when Bessie confronted her after the perfor¬ 
mance. "You ain't so bad," said The Empress. "It’s only that I never dreamed 
anyone would be able to do this to me in my own territory and with my own 
people." Though The Empress did cross over, she remained firmly a part of 
the black community. Others — Waters, Adelaide Hall, Josephine Baker, 
Billie Holiday and Ella Fitzgerald — began here also, but eventually be¬ 
came just as popular with white audiences. And it was Waters, forgotten to¬ 
day when Smith and Holiday are as popular as ever, who initially went on to 
make the most of this kind of success. 

From the beginning she seemed to buck trends. Her public debut was in 
1917, when blueswomen like Ma Rainey and Bessie Smith were well-es¬ 
tablished - but her first recordings ("The New York Glide" on Cardinal 
Records, 1919) far predated theirs. As Sally Placksin writes in Jazzwomen 


- 1900 To The Present (1985): "Waters recorded throughout the 20s, 
producing hit after hit Whatever she sang, she sang with dignity and au¬ 
thority, and her voice, her diction, her phrasing, her persona changed to 
suit each song. She brought to the blues a new sophistication and class." 
She transformed "Dinah, Am I Blue?" and "HeatWave" (not the Vandellas 
song of course, but rather a parody of Josephine Baker) into classics. 

Almost single-handedly, Watersfaced down the myth that black women 
could perform only as singers. Having triumphed in black theatre revues, 
she moved over, in the mid-20s, to what was known as "white time"—the 
first black performer to do so, she was almost immediately acclaimed by 
white critics and audiences alike. Establishing herself as one of America's 
highest paid vaudeville entertainers, she began to demand dramatic roles, 
and won them. Tough, uncompromising, courageous and ambitious, she 
became the first black woman in America to be given equal billing with 
white stars in Broadway musicals and — when these began to transfer to 
Hoi lywood—to play leading on-screen roles. 

She may have pioneered a more sophisticated style of jazz and blues 
singing, but she was no soft touch. She too suffered an unhappy childhood, 
failed relationships, racism. This is, after all, a woman conceived when her 
mother, aged 12, was raped — who, when she reached a similar age, was 
running with the street gangs in Chester, Pennsylvania. In the world of 
white show business she always felt herself an outsider—and she was not 
afraid to make white audiences feel uneasy, in a milieu much less associat¬ 
ed with speaking out than, say, Billie Holiday's jazz In Irving Berlin's Broad¬ 
way revue As Thousands Cheer(1933), she sang "Supper Time". In her 
words: "It told the story of a coloured woman preparing the evening meal 



Ethel Waters, blues and jazz singer, star of stage and screen,was arguably the most influential 
black performer of the 20s and 30s. Stephen Bourne recalls an unjustly forgotten pioneer. 


we at h e r girl 


for her husband who had been lynched. If one song can tell the whole trag¬ 
ic history of a race, "Supper Time’ was that song. In singing It I was telling my 
comfortable, well-fed, well-dressed listeners about my people, those who 
had been slaves and those who were now downtrodden and oppressed." 
When she introduced the famous torch song "Stormy Weather" at 
Harlem's Cotton Club that same year, she described It as "the theme song 
of my life.’ 

In Hollywood films black womanhood was marginalised, reduced to a 
simple comic stereotype: the bandanna-wearing Southern mammy (Hat¬ 
tie McDaniel's role in Gone With The Wind). However in 1943, top-billed 
Waters gave an unforgettable performance in MGl'Ts Cabin In TheSkylsee 
still above right). This stylish, almost surreal musical fantasy also featured 
Lena Horne, Louis Armstrong and Duke Ellington. But Waters stole the 
show, especially when she sang "Taking A Chance On Love’ and demon¬ 
strated that she could still swing and sing jazz. This was a personal triumph, 
but it cut her Hollywood career short. "There was a conflict between the 
studio and me from the beginning I won all my battles on that picture. But 
like many other performers, I was to discover that winning arguments In 
Hollywood is costly. Six years were to pass before I could get another movie 
job.’ In The Member Of The Wedding (1952) Waters made an impact in a 
complex dramatic role. Once again she played a Southern mammy; once 
again, with a deeply moving performance, she showed that it was possible 
to override the character's one-dimensional stereotype. 

In the late 1950s ill-health forced Waters into semi-retirement. She 
died in 1977 at the age of 80. A deeply religious woman, most of her lat- 
terday public appearances had been at Billy Graham's evangelical rallies. 


Though her voice gradually deteriorated, it could still move audiences and 
remind them of the giantshe once was, asinger who had inspired and influ¬ 
enced countless singers who came after her. Said gospel singer Mahalia 
Jackson, "Ella, Billie, Sarah, they all come from Ethel Waters," while cor- 
netist Jimmy McPartland noted, ’We liked Bessie Smith very much but 
Waters had more polish. She phrased so wonderfully, the natural quality of 
her voice was so fine, and she sang the way she felt.’ As Bruce Crowther 
and Mike Pinfold write in The Jazz Singers - From Ragtime To The New 
Wave 0 986): ‘Of the three major jazz voices of the 1920s, Bessie Smith, 
Louis Armstrong and Ethel Waters, it is the latter who must be regarded as 
the most influential of all. Bessie Smith is the yardstick by which all blues 
singers are measured; Louis Armstrong, the innovator, created a style and 
was the original jazz voice; but Ethel Waters transcended most positively 
and effectively the wider boundaries of American popular song* 

Waters possessed wide-ranging talent and, perhaps with the exception 
of Paul Robeson, at the peak of her popularity no other black star was held 
in such affectionate high regard. She brought much of the startlingly innov¬ 
ative and subtle character of black theatre in the 20s (the era of the 
Harlem Renaissance) into the mainstream, and even Into Hollywood. Sad¬ 
ly, although she Is arguably the most influential woman blues and jazz 
singerofthe 1920sand 1930s, she is nowthe least remembered. J 

A film tribute to Ethel Waters called Stormy Weather can be seen at the Na¬ 
tional FilmTheatrefrom 7-28December. Forfurtherinformationcaii071 
928 3535. Ethel Waters 1929-1939 (featuring Benny Goodman and 
DukeEllingtonfisavailableonCDfromTimeless Records (CBC1-007). 





Across the globe, major record companies continue to expand in size, maximising profits by 
streamlining their operations and swallowing up much of the world's music in the process. 
In such a climate the independent record label becomes increasingly important, 
acting as a counter weight to such industry rationalization. In this survey, 
we celebrate the mavericks who help keep music spiky, the small labels who 
buck the majors by going their own way. 





m any of the records we review each month are on labels 
no one seems to know anything about, labels so obscure 
you wonder how they can possibly remain as going con¬ 
cerns. Some don’t remain around for long, of course; 
while others are created with a single, precise brief (like 
the Stockhausen Verlag, or Cramps, which is designed specifically to be an 
archive of tape compositions and bizarre performances by avant gardists 
during the last 20 years). In this far from comprehensive directory, we've 
focused on some of the record labels whose names have cropped up more 
than once in these pages but whose objectives, history and reasons for ex¬ 
isting still remain obscure. 

The great days are gone—if that means the days when independents with 
the soul, the gumption and the wilful nerve of Sun, or Stax, or Blue Note, or 
Rough Trade, shored up the creative potential of the industry, unofficial tal¬ 
ent scouts, small, mobile, alert Today the corporate giants have bought up 
most of this past, to be resissued, never-endingly, on CD. The present, 
whether in the form of fly-by-night Techno or refusenik Improv, they seem 
less inclined to subsidize. 


What we hope to do here is tip the hat to a few small set-ups who have, 
by design or in all innocence, chosen to buck trends, to pursue paths unaf¬ 
fected by the promise of future tie-ups. Some function as archivists, some 
are pioneers; most of the ones we spoke to were reluctant or unable to pin 
down or define what their policy actually is — that's why they're small, by 
definition — and as a result may never outgrow the original nests that 
they've built for themselves. 

In the years since punk — a movement which made a point of fore¬ 
grounding boardroom and marketing strategies, so that the punter, fore¬ 
warned and forearmed, could factor these into his/her purchasing choices 
— the tangle of ploy and counterploy between big and small has become 
nightmarish. Still, if the indie has become a necessary industry myth, court¬ 
ed even as it's being steam-rollered, ifs still clearly the case that a small 
set-up can stay close to the stuff it's dealing with—the music, its creators, 
its initial audience—reeling it in from the margins and, if not launching it in¬ 
to superstardom, then at least making it easier to access (and 'consume') 
by receptive folks who wouldn't otherwise get to hear of its existence. 
Which is also where The Wire comes in... 


transgression more generally. Zorn's Naked City and Blind Idiot God both 
record for the label, while long-vanished operations like Arto Lindsay’s 
DNA have had their pac-pages finally see the light of day Avant has airlift¬ 
ed some bizarre progressive rock out of Japan, like Haino Keiji's Fushit- 
susha; there's modern composition from the likes of Lee Hyla, and a disc 
(Plexure) of the subversive electroacoustic shenigans that John Oswald 
calls’Plunderphonics'. 


Attacca Babel distributed by: Impetus 
On this Dutch label overseen in Amsterdam by Sieuwert Verster, modern 
composers George Crumb, Morton Feldman, Andre Jolivet Isang Yun, Gi- 
acinto Scelsi and Edgard Varese sit comfortably alongside a collection of 
piano music entitled The Animal In The 20th Century, and a recital record¬ 
ed on a fortepiano built in 1788. Attacca Babel is one of the richest 
sources of Louis Andriessen’s music on CD, and of New Music performed 
by The Asko Ensemble (Berio, Donatoni, Xenakis etc). There’s also a subdi¬ 
vision of the label called Ladder Of Escape, on which various soloists test 
their instruments beyond normal limits, among them flautist Robert Dick 
and bass clarinettist Harry Sparnaay. 
c/oPnnseneiland99,1013 LNAmsterdam, Netherlands 

Ambiances Magnetiques distributed by, mailorder 
Canada, for reasons not yet fully explored in these pages, appears to be an 
incestuous hotbed of experimental electroacoustic composition, tape col¬ 
lage work, and post Henry Cow Improv/rock collision. Montreal's Am¬ 
biances Magnetiques, part of the ReR/Recommended Distribution net¬ 
work, deals in the minutiae of sound: the name of one of its ‘groups’, Bruire, 
is the French word for miniscule noises, as well as its older meaning (thun¬ 
der, explosion). The players associated with this label often crop up in each 
others' bands — key names here are guitarist Rend Lussier, flute/sax/mul- 
ti-instrumentalist Jean Derone, turntable artist Martin Tetreault, and the 
all-woman group Justine. 

CP263Succ., East Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Avant distnbutedby: Harmonia Mundi 

This is John Zorn's own record label, based in Tokyo, so search no further if 
it's transgressive, big-boned Improv rock/punk jazz you're looking for, or 



Big Cat distnbutedby Pmnade/RTM 

Beginning in January, the folks who brought Pavement, Carter USM, Cop 
Shoot Cop and Luscious Jackson to a grateful nation will inagurate a new 
sub-label — Arc Classics — with release of a disc of cello music by 
Jonathan Harvey, to be followed by recordings of Tavener, Purcell etc,. 
Founded in 1989 with an Enterprise Allowance grant, founders Linda 
Obadiah and' Abbo' chose the "naff name" to signify the absenceof "reser¬ 
vations or aspirations as to any musical policy' Planned releases include 
music from Caspar Brotzmann, Heather Nova, spacey folksters Faith Over 
Reason, as well as a collaboration with Pathological (the home to Kevin 
Martin's groups God and Ice). 

POBox 1561, London NW64SW 

BVHAAST distnbutedby: Impetus 

Don't worry. No one knows how to pronounce it. It is, among other things, 
an outlet for Dutch musicians — improvised fluxus-jazz from Willem 
Breuker and Leo Cuypers among many others; composition by Han De 
Vries and Bruno Maderna. Chamber and improvising ensembles such as 
the Xenakis Ensemble and Double Eclipse have also put out compilations 
on the label. The Edison Prize-winning Acousmatrix Series has recorded 
works by Berio, Pousseur, Ferrari and Boehmer. 

99Prinseneiland, 1013LN Amsterdam, Netherlands 






recordings — Prevosts various group and duo work, a solo cello album by 
Tony Moore, and the new AMM record Newfoundland. Next year should 
see the fruition of a long-standing project to record the complete Cardew 


-^ CUNEI FORM 


Cuneiform distributed by mail order 
Whilst entertaining no illusions about the size of their audience, Maryland 
USA outfit Cuneiform have been doing their own thing since 1984. Supre¬ 
mo Steve Feigenbaum's A&R policy reflects his personal taste for diverse, 
extended improvisation using rock instrumentation. Most successful to 
date has been the dark imagery and horn- and string-augmented Belgian 
band Univers Zero, but they’ve sent over 50 discs out into the world by 
Americans Birdsongs Of The Mesozoic, David Borden, Tom Cora's 
rock/lmprov vehicle Curlew, Dr Nerve and Henry Kaiser; and Britons Hugh 
Hopper, Phil Miller, and Keith Tippett’s Mujician band. In 1994 we should 
receive a solo album from Curlew leader George Cartwright and a project 
by ex-Branca and Swans drummer Virgil Moorefield. 

PO Box842 7, Silver Spnng, Maryland, 20907-8427USA 

Guernica distributed by: Pinnacle/RTM 
Launched as a sister company to London-based 4AD, Guernica exists as a 
stepping stone for new experimental rock acts and a spawning pond for 
one-off projects by various 4AD artistes. Its second batch of releases, out 
this month, contains albums from Insides and Spoonfed Hybrid (reviewed 
this issue), and Grrrl barbershop garage quartet That Dog Apart from an 
Ambient album by Insides, they have no idea what the future holds—yet 
) 7-19 Alma Road, LondonSW18 

In Situ distributed by. Cadillac Recommended 
Paris-based label, founded in 1989, devoted largely to improvisation. It's 
not the only place that you’ll find her, but this is one of the outlets for the 
ubiquitous and remarkable French bass player Joelle Lbandre, whose 
name rarely fails to grace at least one review in Soundcheck Alan Silva, 
Conrad Bauer, Carlos Zingaro, Daunik Lazslo and Roger Turner are all mu¬ 
sicians associated with In Situ, whose latest CD by Denis Colin, was record¬ 
ed in the ever mysterious labyrinths of Pierre Boulez’s IRCAM Foundation. 
The label also produce a regular newslettery broadsheet. 
7RueHenriR6gnault, 75014, Parts, France 

Leo distributed by: Impetus 

Founded by Leo Feigin as an outlet for musicians, jazz and otherwise, who 
were allowed no voice in the Soviet Union (most notoriously The Ganelin 
Trio), Leo now puts out some of the most triumphantly demanding music 
being made, by a generation of improvisors whose work, lives and other¬ 
wise, requires a certain stability of broadcasting-centre: Sun Ra, Cecil Tay¬ 
lor, Anthony Braxton, Marilyn Crispell and Evan Parker. Current star, singer 
Sainkho Namchylak (interviewed page 22), from the far distant steppes, is 
already on the way to becoming a major figure. 

TheCottage, 6AnerleyHill,LondonSE192AA 

Matchless distributed by: Impetus 

Since its inception in 1977 by Eddie Prdvost, who describes himself as "the 
only record company boss without a record player,” Matchless has always 
valued the music and musicians it records more than the thought of finan¬ 
cial profit. Taking the philosophy of political avant gardist and composer- 
provocateur Cornelius Cardew as its rule of thumb, it supports all "informal" 
musics (ie without conventional form): primarily recordings made by AMM 
(a perennially successful double CD is The Crypt live session). It's now re- 


t 


Metamkine distributed by: mail order 
The French Metamkine label specialises in the kind of oddball rock that 
takes on board industrial collage, electronic manipulation of sonics and 
free improvisation, made by bands like Lieutenant Caramel and Krack- 
house (from la scene noisy-rock new-yorkaise). Musique concrete can be 
fun: this tiny label produces tiny (as in hard-to-spot) 8cm CD-lets in its" Au¬ 
ral Cinema” series, featuring sounds from, among the others, the work¬ 
shops of Luc Ferrari, Lionel Marchetti, Jim O'Rourke and Michel Chion, 
France's leading film-soundtrack music-theorist Metamkine also distrib¬ 
ute a diverse assortment of European electro acoustic labels, all valiantly 
dedicated to very specific avant garde spheres of activity. 
13RuedelaDrague, 38600Fontaine, France 

nato distributed by: Discovery 

Curiously unplaceable in its output, nato and its sister-labels chabada and 
wan+wan are the result of a jazz festival arranged on a whim by enthusias- 
ticfan Jean Rochellealmost20years ago. Ifs now become a regular moot, 
where figures only too often overlooked in this country—the most obvious 
being the mighty Lol Coxhill — are the central attraction. Nato used to 
manufacture 10” LPs, and is now recreating that back catalogue on CD as 
well as making new discs. For a French concern, there are a surprising 
amount of UK and US artists associated with them, including Tony Coe’s 
group Lonely Bears, everything-especially-the-kitchen-sink trio British 
Summer Time Ends, Steve Beresford, Tony Hymas and sax player Barney 
Wilen, shortly bringing out an album dedicated to racing drivers of the late 
50s, we're reliably informed. 

1 Ruedes Tanneurs, 72430Chantenay-Villedieu, France 

New Albion distnbutedby: Harmonia Mundl 
Located geographically and spiritually in San Francisco. Foster Reed, the 
label's founding father, appears to uphold a post counter culture attitude 
towards chronicling (mostly) West Coast related experimental music Ifs 
been active since the early 80s, during which time they've pinpointed and 
filled many gaps in the catalogue. Californian composer Lou Harrison’s uni- 
versalist spirit is a guiding force; and as well as recording his The Perilous 
Chapel recently, the label has accomplished premier recordings of Ameri¬ 
cans John Adams, Ingram Marshall, Morton Feldman, John Cage and 
Charles Dodge. There’s also rock-textured minimalism from Paul Dresher 
and Daniel Lentz, works by Japanese composer Somei Satoh, and a great 
Stockhausen CD. Reed is currently investigating the more artful side of 
’New Age’ composition, and is making recordings in Latin America for fu¬ 
ture release. 

5 84 Castro 515, San Francisco, California, USA 

New Alliance distnbutedby: Southern 

Goes back to 1980 when D Boon and Mike Watt of seminal US hardcore 

band Minutemen, put together the influential Cracks In The Sidewalk com- 





pilation. The first Descendents and Hiisker Du albums were on this label, 
which gives an idea of how astute an A&R policy they were operating. D 
Boon's death coincided with the "Into The Groovey" EP by Ciccone Youth, 
and inadvertently gave birth to Watt's current band firehose. SST, home of 
much still-to-be-assimilated dustblown avant rock in the US, bought New 
Alliance in 1987, and over a quiet period released drummer Grant Hart’s 
first post-Huskers LP. The label is now producing a large amount of spoken 
word material (two reviewed this issue); the future holds speech from 
Louie Lista, Paul Body, Holly Prado and Wanda Coleman, and music from 
M-3 and Overpass. 

c/oSRD Distribution, 70 Lawrence Road, London N1 5 4EG 



Non Sequitur distnbutedby: Impetus 

The Non Sequitur Foundation was set up in 1989 as a non profit organisa¬ 
tion. Operating out of Albuquerque, New Mexico, it's dedicated to docu¬ 
menting and disseminating various strands of sonic art. It consists of two 
separate projects: there's The Aerial, a sound-journal on CD, which at rea¬ 
sonably regular intervals presents a broad spectrum of experimental mu¬ 
sic, aural sculpture and language art from around the world. There are five 
issues so far. ^What Next? is the label proper, home to Pauline Oliveros's 
Deep Listening Band (who record in subterranean caves), Malcolm Gold¬ 
stein’s exploratory violin playing, and David Dunn's arcane, hallucinatory 
insect music [not like all that run-of-the-mill down-to-earth insea music 
thatclogstheplaceup, eh?—Ed] 

POBox344, Albuquerque, New Idem, 87103USA 

NovaMute distributed by: Pmnade/RTM 
Set up in the summer of this year within Mute Records (already home to in¬ 
fluential electronic acts Depeche Mode, Renegade Soundwave and Nitzer 
Ebb), to deal exclusively with upcoming Ambient dance projects. Mas¬ 
querading this time as Plastikman, Detroit based mixing desk-meister 
Richie Hawtin (aka FUSE) released his Sheet One album on the label re¬ 
cently, alongside records from 3Phase and Orb tour guests J uno Reactor. 
NovaMute's declaration of intent can best be heard on their double length 
compilation, Version 1.1, which unites acts from as far afield as Italy, De¬ 
troit, Berlin, Sweden and London. 

429Harrow Road, London W104RE 

SLAM distributed by: Impetus 

SLAM is saxophonist George Haslam growing his own (whenever he has 
time to spare!) at his HQ in Oxford. Since 1989 its nurtured all kinds of 
free, improvised and even further out 'jazz', mostly by British artists al¬ 
though two CDs of Argentinian 'etnojazz' are forthcoming. The '300 Se¬ 
ries' records Haslam's own projects with ever-present players like Paul 
Rutherford, Lol Coxhill and Howard Riley; the '200 Series', now Arts Coun¬ 
cil funded, chronicles British groups — the 'straighteri Elton Dean and 
George Ricci through to Pinski Zoo, John Law, and string trio-as-never- 
heard-before, Arc. A '400 Series' is reserved for compilations (such as 
Worrier) With Voices). 

3 Thesiger Road, Abingdon, Oxford OX142DX 




Too Pure distributed by: APT/Revolver 
A disaffection with the state of independent rock/pop gave birth to Too 
Pure in 1990. Working on a shoestring budget, they discovered PJ Har¬ 
vey, whose acclaimed debut album Dry allowed them to become a full¬ 
time operation. Records by Stereolab, Moonshake, Th' Faith Healers, 
Seefeel and Pram have since followed. They say they don't always under¬ 
stand their bands' music at first, but want to take the kind of risks that other 
‘indies' claim to make but don't live up to. Watch out for new stuff from The 
Voodoo Queens, Pram again, and separate work from both halves of the 
recently-sundered Moonshake, in 1994. 

Unit 21, Omnibus Workspace, 39 North Road, London N79DP 
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Unit distributed by: Recommended 

•Swiss Musicians’ Own Label’ it says, proudly, on the press material. 
Zurich-dwelling Unit is one entry-point into the vast terrain — still very 
much uncharted in this country — of Eurorock/acoustic Improv-jazz 
crossover. The lameness of such a description gives one clue to the prob¬ 
lem —this is music which has grown up in the shadow of traditions familiar 
to few Britons, with an attitude toward what's proper and what's genuinely 
inventive which entirely fails to accord with our own. Some names to con¬ 
jure with: Blauer Hirsch, Martin Schlumpf, Urs Blochlinge, lllustrio Meets 
Lisa (Solokov) & Ellen (Christi); and groups Alpine Jazz Herd, Zentral- 
dampf, and Duo Genital. 

Wasserwerkstr. 94. CH-8037Zurich, Switzerland 



WBBP distributed by: Pinnacle/RTM 

In Sheffield, the city that gave us Clock DVA, founded in 1989 by Steve 
Beckett and Rob Mitchell, to take care of the explosion in bedsit Techno 
then appearing, WARP'S fortunes were boosted by the cult success of 
•Dextrous" by Nightmares On Wax and Testone" by Sweet Exorcist (an 
out-of-wedlock bleep classic from members of Cabaret Voltaire who were 
at that time locked in a mutually unproductive relationship with EMI), and 
cemented by the chart success of LFO’s'LFO”, followed by the even more 
successful LP Frequencies. Crossing over from white label 12’s to full- 
length LPs; developing their artists 7 This was at best a heretical operation in 
the fly-by-night dub-dance world Recently-boosted bleepers: Polygon 
Window (aka Aphex Twin), Black Dog, Sabresomc (aka Andrew Weather- 
all), Speedy J, and FUSE. 

Studio2,1 Brown Street, Sheffield, South Yorks S14GF 



































There's only one vibes player who 
can play like this: Bobby 


Hutcherson. This has gotta be Eric 
Dolphy. Eric is from where I’m 
from, Los Angeles. I used to go by 
his house to see Eric and his moth¬ 
er would come out and say, 'Eric's 
practising' These guys are the real 
guys who make commitments, they 
stick by a style that is not overly 
popular fe free Jazz], especially in 
the United States. It has been cre¬ 
ated by black people, but in many 
cases you have black people not 
being able to relate to it That is 
because they are not exposed to it 
In some cases they are, they have 
parents who play Coltrane, Eric, or 
even Ornette Coleman. The others 
who were not exposed to it, when 
they are, it is too heavy for them. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
"ICairtGetStarted”frofiiTempo 
And Swing (Bluebird) 

Oh, Hamp. 

Do you know what the track is? 

'I Can't Get Started". 

He gave you a pair of mallets when 
you were young, didn't he? 

Yeah, the amazing thing about it is 
that the man is 85 now and he is 
still playing I mean still grooving. 
Sometimes they have to come on 
stage and get him off, he plays so 
long That's the main thing man, 
they might have to help him to the 
stage, but once he sees the vibes 
and the band, and he's playing, and 
then ifs time for them to close 
down, they have to come on stage 
and say, ’Lionel Hampton, thanks 
very much.’ 85, man. Throughout 
the performance he’ll get a charge 
— he has highs and lows — he’ll 
get a charge and It might be some¬ 
body else's solo and he'll start play¬ 
ing Incredible character, man. 

I was five when he gave me his 
mallets at the Paramount Theatre 
in LA He used to walk around the 
aisles during the show and I was sat 
on the end seat. 12 years later I 
was playing the vibes. 


BOBJAMES 

"Westchester Lady” from Three 
(Columbia) 

Sampled? It's a sample, with 









after everything's established 

most of the songs. My favourite 
song of his is "Feel Like Making 
Love". That was his biggest hit. 

Have you overplayed together? 

He played with me on one album, 
on the song "Feel Like Making 
Love". He didn't even know he was 
gonna do it. He’d already had a hit 
out of it and Roberta [Hack] had a 

But you feel there's an emptiness in 

He’s staying around the melody 
because its a nice groove but he’s 
a jazz musician and he's supposed 
to improvise. I would have been 
improvising by now. He’s an execu¬ 
tive at Warner Br 
of the jazz department. A very nice 


“CoffinForAHeadOfState" 
(Kalakuta 12”) 

Ha ha ha. I dig that, man, that 

like an incredible person. Can I see 

there to/ Ayers's 1981 album 
Africa which was heavily influenced 
by Fela's music], it's old. He's such a 
genius, man. He has such a unique 
way of delivering his music, I've 
seen him rehearse his hand, all the 
different parts, all the musicians. It’s 
incredible to be with this man. I first 
met him in 1979, it was incredible, 

I learned so much about Africa. 
What did you learn? 

That the story that blacks sold their 

were forced. He also dealt with the 
Third World concept. When you call 
a country Third World, the country 


how they [the t 
things. Did you see how many cops 
died in The Terminator on TV the 
other night? He wiped out the 
whole police station. They actually 
show the violence on that, but what 
these guys are talking about are a 
lot of injustices. A lot of people, just 
because they are black, they're just 


stopped. J ust going to work, they 
stopped me: 'Put your hands up.' 
They’re shaking they're scared, 
many of them. They don't know 

move fast let them see your hands 
They tell you to get on the ground, 
because there are a lot of cats out 
there who might go off; I might be 
ne. I guess we all look, 
i. I don't necessarily be 
dly in what they [NWA] are 
talking about as far as my phito; 
phy, but I do believe what they: 
talking about is true to some 
The music has a funky beaL 

rapping without the music it 
wouldn't have had the same 
The drums, the bass, the rhythm 
gives it the effect they want to 
make it dick. Thaf s the key for m 


"Definition Of A Fool” (Jive 12”) 

I heard the start of my song 
"Running Away" there. I haven't 
heard this before. "Running Away" 


Africa is a First World, not that it is 
important who is First or Second, 
but why ever create a Third World? 
They develop a mentality that 
makes them feel inferior to other 


of Africa and the world. 


Monie Love, and recently "Mystic 
Voyage" was sampled by Jazzy Jeff 
And The Fresh Pnnce. We get paid 
when its played, paid when it’s sold. 
Going back, artists didn't have any 
knowledge of publishing or copy¬ 
righting. One of the guys who got 
ripped off very heavily was James 
Brown; they gave him a Cadillac for 
royalties, y'know. 


Opris, Opray somebody, that's a 
black British vibes player I’ve heard 
of [be means Orphy Robinson ]. 
Everything's nice on it but the mix 
is left behind. The drums are too 
low, they aren’t pumping out like 



TheThirdEye(Ai 

Never heard this before, but I like It 
What do you like about it? 

The changes, the mood, the snare 
drum could have been louder, ha 
ha ha. But it’s still cool. Hubert 
Laws? Bob James? Oh, Dave 
Valentin. We've done: 


Have you heard of Jamiroguai? 

Oh yeah, I played a show with him, 
he's nice and he's gonna get bet¬ 
ter. I don't know why people say 



", "Running Away", "Love 
Will Bring Us Back Together", and 
"Everybody Loves The Sunshine" 
have been the most sampled 
songs. I'm talking about by a lot of 
people, it's amazing. After about 
two or three times you figured 
everybody would say, 'that's been 
sampled', but they continue to keep 
doing it and I keep getting licenses 
[payments] for it. 

What do you think of it as a piece of 

I think the rap is good but in certain 
parts it's kind of low. I wanna hear 
the words a little better. They've put 
a bass drum on my loop and used 

It's by a group called A Tribe Called 
Quest, have you heard of them? 
Yes, and they've sampled other 
music of mine. Going down the line 


“MoveYaBody"(JetStar 12”) 

My daughter loves this style of 
music and I sometimes will hear it 
and say to her, "Do you know what 
they are saying?" And she says. 
"Yes, every word," and I say, "I don't 
understand how you ca 

the time and I can’t understand it" 
she'll ex ^ 


heard the 
bass line on an original song. 

•All Night Long' by The nary Jane 
Oris. 

Right, but it's very well done. The 
voice is superb. 

Do you know whose the voice is? 

I don't know. I would have thought 
Mary J Blige. It is? I haven't really 


Do you like it? 

Yeah, I think it's r 
sion, it's obviously Jamaican. I don't but she'll get it together. 


reggaeofthe 70s? 

Right, I think ifs continued to grc 


thing and you just have to be ready 
for it. A lot of artists are like'Get 
this, get that' wh 


"Fuck Da Police" fromStraight 














We have once more polled our remarkable reviewing team tor their 

suggestions towards the records of the year: first of all, as always, in an all-inclusive, open-ended 
category (to encompass everything from jazz to Techno, opera to Africa, metal to New Complexity, and 
so on). This is the place the genres come together to compare notes! But as a contrast, we’ve also run 
suitably narrowcast, "specialist" charts, even though — given the proliferation of sub-categories and 
never-say-die crossover — it is simply getting harder to do. (Certain key figures would certainly have 
come higher if their champions had agreed in advance what categories they did belong in.) Readers 
should be aware that something of the order of 9,600 CDs were released this year, according to the 
trade papers. Of course we screen out any reviewer who can't prove he or she listened to every one! 








RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


Bjork - Debut iOne Little 
The Pharcyde — Bizarre It 


(Delicious Vinyl) 


4 Bill Frlsell — Have A Little Faith (Elektra Nonesuch) 

5 Brodsky Quartet — Crumb/Schubert ITeldec) 

6 Trans-Global Underground - Dream Of 100 Nations (Nation) 

7 Cypress Hill - Black Sunday (CBS) 

8 PJ Harvey - 4-Track Demos (Island) 

9 American Music Club — Mercury : V ■ r; a 

10 Various - Chess Blues Box (MCA) 

11 PM Dawn - The Bliss Album (Gee Street) 

12 PJ Harvey - Rid Of Me (Island) 

13 Butterfly Child - Onomatopoeia I Rough Trade) 

14 TS Monk - Take One (Blue Note) 

15 Ice Under The Skin (Pathological) 

16 Orbital - Orbital (Internal) 

17= Last Exit - Head First Into The Flames (MuWorks) 

17= Charles Gayle - Touchin’ On Trane (FMP) 

19 Insides — Euphoria (Guernica) 

20 Einsturzende Neubauten — Tabula Rasa Mute i 

21 Pet Shop Boys — Very (Parlophone) 

22 Pram The Stars Are So Big ... (Too Pure) 

23= Various Beyond The Machines (Infonet) 

23= Stock, Hausen & Walkman — Giving Up With (Hot Air) 

25 The Goats - Tricks Of The Shade (Columbia! 

26 The Breeders — The Last Splash (4AD) 

27 De La Soul - Buhloone Mindstate (Big Life) 

28 Thomas Koner — Permafrost (Barooni) 

29 Caspar Brotzmann Massaker — Koksofen (Big Cat) 

30 Grant Lee Buffalo — Fuzzy (Slash) 

31 A Tribe Called Quest - Midnight Marauders (Jive) 

32 Mori/Jauniaux — Vibraslaps (RecDec) 

33 Diamanda Galas - Vena Cava (Mute) 

34 Paul Weller Wild Wood (Gol Discs) 

35 The Blue Humans - Clear To Higher Time (New Alliance) 

36 King Crimson — The Great Deceiver (Discipline) 

37 Sylvia Hallett - Skimming (Mash) 

38 Sublette/Weiner/Persuasions — Ships At Sea.. . (Triple Earth) 

39 Michael Nyman — The Piano: OST (Venture) 

40 Giu-t-e Bley Swallow - Fly Away Little Bird I Owl i 

41 c - Witch (Transglobal) 

42 The Beloved - Conscience (EastWest) 

43 Karlheinz Stockhausen — Stimmung (Stockhausen Verlag) 

44 Stina Nordenstam — Memories Of A Color (EastWest) 

45 Freestyle Fellowship — Innercity Griots (4th & Broadway) 

46 Haniwa — Happy People (Sony) 

47 The Aphex Twin - Selected Ambient Works 85-92 (R&S) 

48 Don Grolnick - Night Town (Blue Note) 

49 Alexander Goehr — Sing, Ariel (Unicorn-Kanchana) 

50 Reload — Short Stories (Infonet) 













TRANSGRESSIONS 


IP William Burroughs/Hiphoprisy Spare Ass Annie I Island I 
2= Don Byron Plays Mickey Katz (Elektra Nonesuch) 

2= Einsturzende Neubauten - Tabula Rasa I Mute! 

4 Trans-global Underground — Dream Of 100 Nations (Nationi 

5 Stock, Hausen & Walkman - Giving Up With (Hot Air) 

6 Helner Goebbels - Landscape With Argonauts (ECM) 

7 Diamanda Galas — Vena Cava (Mute) 

8 Mothers Of Inv'n — Ahead Of Their Time (Music For Nations) 

9 Ry Cooder — Trespass: OST iVarese Sarabande) 

10 Lindsay Cooper - Sahara Dust (Intakt) 

11 Stina Nordenstam - Memories Of A Colour (EastWest) 

12 © — Witch (Transglobal) 

13 Philip Glass Einstein On The Beach (Elektra Nonesuch) 

14 Spike Jones & His City Slickers - Best Of (BMG/RCA) 

15 Various Artists - Unknown Public Volume 2 (UP) 

16 Bally Sagoo - The Story So Far (Island) 

1Z Jungle Brothers — J Beez Wit The Remedy (WEA) 

18 Thomas Kdner — Permafrost (Barooni) 

19 Sublette/Weiner/Persuasions — Ships At Sea.. . (Triple Earth) 

20 Bernard Herrmann - Film Scores (Milan! 

21 Tibor Szemzo — The Conscience (Leo) 

22 Stevie Wishart Wish (Tall Poppies) 

23 Katch 22 — Dark Tales From Two Cities (Kold Sweat) 
24BaabaMaal Lam Toro (Island) 

25 Bosston — I Was Raised Round Black Folk (BOSStOn) 




OUT ROCK/POP 

U Pram — The Stars Are So Big . . . (Too Pure) 

2 The Breeders - The Last Splash (4AD) 

3 Scorn — Deliverance (Earache) 

4 Ice - Under The Skin (Pathological) 

5 Mercury Rev — Boces (Beggars Banquet) 

6 Bjork — Debut (One Little Indian) 

2 Pet Shop Boys - Very (EMI) 

8 Caspar Brbtzmann Massaker - Koksofen i Big Cati 

9 PJ Harvey - Rid Of Me (Island) 

10 PJ Harvey - 4-Track Demos (Island) 

11 Seefeel — Quique (Too Pure) 

12 Grant Lee Buffalo - Fuzzy (Slash) 

13 Stereolab — Transient Noise Bursts (Duophonic) 

14 Einsturzende Neubauten Tabula Rasa (Mute) 

15 Iggy Pop American Caesar (Virgin) 

16 Neil Young - Unplugged (Reprise) 

17 Butterfly Child - Onomatopoeia (Rough Trade) 

18 The Beloved Conscience (EastWest) 

19 Smashing Pumpkins — Siamese Dream (Hut) 

20 Royal Trux — Cats And Dogs (Domino) 

21 Polvo — Today’s Active Lifestyles (Touch & Go) 

22 Fushitsusha - Allegorical Misunderstanding (Avant) 

23 Ice T — Home Invasion (Rhyme Syndicate) 

24 The Blue Humans Clear To Higher Time (New Alliance! 

25 Mazzy Star - So Tonight That I Might See (Capitol) 











WELCOME 


Real Worl 


around the world come and arrange thmelves into unlikely 
rork create, record and consume quiche by the oven-load" 
ian Romney on Real World Recording Week, The Wire T04. 

many master musicians, I feel I'm filling up with inspired en 
Jane Siberry, on Real World Recording ■ 


'To be exposed to: 




JAZZ & IMPROVISED 


Joe Henderson So Near, So Far (Verve) 

2 Bill Frisell - Have A Little Faith (Elektra Nonesuch) 

3= Charles Gayle - Touchin’ On Trane (FMP) 

3= David S Ware — Third Ear Recitation (DIW) 

5 Hal Russell - The Hal Russell Story (ECM) 

6 Monk/Coltrane — Live At The Five Spot (Blue Note) 

7 TS Monk - Take One (Blue Note) 

8 Derek Bailey/John Stevens - Playing (Incus) 

9 Sun Ra Pleiades (Leo) 

10 Don Grolnick — Night Town (Blue Note) 

11 Don Byron - Plays Mickey Katz (Elektra Nonesuch) 

12 Last Exit - Head First Into The Flames (MuWorks) 

13 Sylvia Hallett - Skimming (Mash) 

14 Peter Brotzmann Tentet The Marz Combo (FMP) 

15 Un Drame Musical Instante — Urgent Meeting (Review) 

16 Giuffre/Bley/Swallow - Fly Away Little Bird (Owl) 

17 Hank Roberts — Little Motor People IJMT) 

18 Wynton Marsalis — Resolution To Swing i Sony ) 

19 Schlippenbach Trio - Physics (FMP) 

20 George Haslam — Level Two (Slam) 

21 Cecil Taylor — Live In Bologna (Leo) 

22 Surman/Warren - The Brass Project (ECM) 

23 Carlos Zingaro — Solo (In Situ) 

24 Gary Thomas - Till We Have Faces (JMT) 

25 Plimley/Ellis/Bendian — Noir (Victo) 



MODERN COMPOSITION 


Compiled from the votes of Chris Blackford, Andy H 
Herrington, K. Martin, Will Montgomery, Brian Morton, St 
Mark Sinker, Ben Watson, Philip Watson, Barry Witherden, 


Jonathan Harvey - CeUo Concerto (Etcetera) 

2 Louis Andriessen — DeTijd (Elektra Nonesuch) 

3 Galina Ustvolskaya - Volumes 1 & 2 (Hat Art) 

4 Harrison Birtwistle - - The Triumph Of Time i Collins! 

5 Brodsky Quartet - Crumb/Schubert (TelDec) 

6 Kronos Quartet Gorecki String Quartets (Elektra Nonesuch) 

7 Michael Nyman - Time WU1 Pronounce (Argo) 



8 Luigi Nono - La Lontananza Nostalgica Utopica F’a (DGG) 

9 Alexander Goehr — Sing, Ariel (Unicorn-Kanchana) 

10 Bruno Maderna — Hyperion (Disques Montaigne) 

11 Karlheinz Stockhausen — Stimmung I Stockhausen Verlagl 

12 Arditti String Quartet — USA (Various) (Disques Montaigne) 

13 Donald Erb - Concerto For Brass (New World) 

14 Conlon Nancarrow - Studies For Player Piano (RCA) 

15 Harrison Birtwistle - Music for Wind & Perc’n (Etcetera) 

16 Arvo Part - Te Deum (ECM) 

17 Kaikhosru Sorabji — Le Jardin Parfume (Altarus) 

18 Morton Feldman - - Pieces For More ... (Sub Rosa) 

19 Chris Dench — Music For Flute (Etcetera) 

20 Heinz Holliger Scardanelli/Zyklus (ECM) 


Compiled from the i 


Nick Kimberley, Briar 












NEW ELECTRONICA 

Orbital - Orbital (Internal) 

2 Ultramarine — United Kingdom (Blanco V Negro) 

3 Sabresonic — Sabres Of Paradise (Warp) 

4 Reload - Short Stories (Infonet) 

5 Fluke - Six Wheels On My Wagon (Circa) 

6 Plastikman — Sheet One (Nova Mute) 

2 Various -- Beyond The Machines (Infonet) 

8 Speedy J — Ginger (Warp) 

9 Bandulu — Guidance (Infonet) 

10 Bjork — Debut I One Little Indian) 

11 Sandoz — Digital Lifeforms (Touch) 

12 Polygon Windows - Surfing On Sine Waves (Warpl 

13 Main — Dry Stone Feed/Firmament (Beggars Banquet) 

14 Amorphous Androgynous - Tales Of Ephidrena (Virgin) 

15 The Aphex Twin — Selected Ambient Works (R&S) 

16 Thomas Koner — Permafrost (Barooni) 

12 Meat Beat Manifesto - Satyrlcon (Play It Again Sam) 

18 NRG - I Need Your Love (Chill) 

19 Asmus Tietchens - Das Fest 1st Zu Ende (Barooni) 

20 Autochre Incunabula (Warp) 


BLACK TRAX 

PM Dawn — The Bliss Album (Gee Street) 

2 The Pharcyde — Bizarre Ride n... (Delicious Vinyl) 

3 Jungle Brothers — J Beez Wit The Remedy (WEA) 

4 Apache Indian - No Reservations (4th & Broadway) 

5 The Goats Tricks Of The Shade (Columbia) 

6 Shara Nelson — What Silence Knows (Cooltempo) 

2 De La Soul - Buhloone Mindstate (Big Life) 

8 Various — Tougher Than Tough (Island) 

9 Umar Bin Hassan — Be Bop Or Be Dead (Axiom) 

10 Freestyle Fellowship - Innercity Griots (4th & Broadway! 

11 Metalheads — Angel EP (Synthetic) 

12 Romanthony - Fall From Grace (EastWest) 

13 SWV - I’m So Into You (RCA) 

14 Onyx — Onyx (Columbia) 

15 Shaggy — Pure Pleasure (Greensleeves) 


Compiled from the \ 
David Lubich, K. Me 
Ben Thompson, Dm 


Compiled from the votes ofKodwo 
David Lubich, Simon Reynolds, Ben 













BLUES 


■ Various - Chess Blues Box (MCA) 

2 Sonny Boy Williamson - Clowning With The World (Alligator) 

3 Chuck Berry On The Blues Side (Ace) 

4 Elmore James King Of The Slide Guitar (Charly) 

5 BB King - Blues Summit (MCA) 

6 UP Wilson — Attack Of The Atomic Guitar (Red Lightnin') 

2 Robert Cray — Shame & A sin (Mercury) 

8 Big Joe Williams - 1968 London Sessions (Sequel) 

9 Various - Bayou Blues Blasters (Ace) 

10 John Lee Hooker — No Friend Around (Red Lightnin') 



INTERNATIONAL/DOCUMENTARY 


AFRICA 


Music (King) 

2 Drepung Loseling Monks - Sacred Tibetan Chants 
(Music & Arts) 

3 Nassel Ghiwan - Gnawa Songs of Morocco (Buda) 

4 Pandit Bhimsen Joshi — Live at the ICA (Navras) 

5 Various - Sinawi Music of Korea (King) 

6 Seamus Ennis - The Wandering Minstrel (Green Linnet) 

I Valentin Clastrier — He Re Sie (Silex) 

8 Djeli Sory Kouyate — Anthology of Mandingo Balafon 1-3 
(Buda) 

9 Shiv Kumar Sharma/Pandit Jasraj — Megh Malhar (Music Today! 

10 Toto La Momposina La Candela Viva (Realworld) 


^Pm< 


Coulibaly Brothers Anka Dia (Auvidis Ethnic) 

Momo Wandel Soumah - Matchow (Buda/Doundouba) 

3 Baba Maal - Tono (Studio 200] 

4 Nahawa Doumbia — Mangoni (SternsI 

5 Oumou Sangare - Ko Sira (World Circuit) 

6 Various - Africando (Sterns) 

1 Zfi*o Lu"uj Larga Zaire-Ghana ' Retruafric) 

8 Mamadou "Percey" Dounma — Kelea Didgoj (Cam ira) 

9 Adewale Ayuba - Bubble (Flame Tree) 

10 Sail Sidibe - Wassoulou Foli (Sterns) 



La India/Eddie Palmieri — Llego La India (Acid Jazz) 

2 Gloria Estefan — Mi Tierra (Epic) 

3 Caetano Veloso Circuladd Vivo Per, gram 

4 Various - 16th Festival De Salsa En New York 

(RMM/Bellaphon) 

5 Various Cuba: Fully Charged I Earthworks) 

6 Mario Bauza My Time Is Now (Messidor) 

2 Sandunga Valio La Pena Esperar (Tumi) 

8 Conjunto Cespedes Una Sola Casa (Green Linnet) 

9 Hermeto Pascoal Fiesta Dos Deus (Polygram) 

10 Fourth World- Fourth World (B&W) 









Wynton Marsalis thinks that jazz technique is a serious matter. 
Eddie Prevost takes issue with almost everything he says. 


62 The Wire 





P erhaps to throw into high contrast the tradition Wynton Marsalis has 
argued for so relentlessly, the jazz he executes with such flair, con¬ 
summate technique, passion and commitment, we should briefly 
consider the music he most aggressively wants it not to be confused 
with. As soon as rockhits the written page, it is dead. It is nota music that re¬ 
sponds to reflective examination. Rock in its essence is not meant to be un¬ 
derstood. It is to be breathed. Thinking about it causes this essence to drain 
away, as blood drains from the mortician's slab. Its narratives serve a suc¬ 
cession of increasingly alienated peer groups: "I am not that" they say, or 
"We are not you." Newly arrived purveyors of nihilism search endlessly for 
ways to spit their violent patois into every uncomprehending face. Beyond 
this rock has no inner resistance, little inner resource. Its primum mobile— 
the beat - is all too easily subjugated by whatever parasite wishes to 
anaesthetize this seductive medium by converting it into cash. The young, 
studious neo-bopper who came of age in the early 80s with Art Blakey's 
Jazz Messengers (and who must now be more famous than his mentor) 
deplores all who "celebrate ignorance”, who promulgate a culture of in¬ 
stantaneous satisfaction and third-rate achievement. He doesn't name 
names—but he means us to think of rock and rap. 



mance as part of the Prom Season, there has been a veritable Wynton- 
blitz in the media. Indeed, there cannot have been so much fuss over a jazz 
event since one of the last blasts of the cold war—The GanelinTrio'sarrival 
abroad in 1984 (see The Wire 7). Marsalis has taken up the battle on be¬ 
half of jazz as a music of historical substance. He wishes to make jazz re¬ 
spectable, to rescue it from what he calls the "bourgeois" romanticism of 
American black lowlife, at the expense of a potentially more rewarding so¬ 
cial/economic moral ity. His current aesthetic incorporates many (selected) 
styles and phases of the jazz tradition which he sees as rising out of com¬ 
munity values and expression—especially those of the black Christian ex¬ 
perience. He extols the virtues of jazz innovations — such as the slurring 
and bending of notes—and describes them as techniques necessary to go 
beyond the obvious macho emphasis on ‘chops' or 'velocity'. He respects 
the growls and squeals he attributes to dawn-of-jazz trumpeter Bunk 
Johnson. (There is no recorded evidence to go on, at least from Bunk's 
heyday, but Marsalis performs notional examples extremely convincingly.) 

Marsalis's guiding principle is instrumental technique. There is no argu¬ 
ing that his band is in this respect one of the most gifted that we have heard 
for a long time. Precision or degree of difficulty are the touch-phrases, 
alongside the aversion to rock The Marsalis agenda begins from a radical 
reappraisal of both jazz aesthetics and history, never clearly stated, and re¬ 
lying for some of its force on never-examined attitudes to the very musics 


he sees as so incoherently threatening. 

Marsalis is the true descendant of Louis Armstrong, albeit more educat¬ 
ed, more articulate and even, perhaps, a technically better trumpeter. For 
him as for Armstrong, playing music is a way out of the ghetto. Marsalis and 
his guru, the critic Stanley Crouch, who firmly believe jazz is equal, if not su¬ 
perior, to anything in white culture, are intent on laying out an agenda of 
betterment and black political and cultural self-consciousness, an upward¬ 
ly mobile alternative to the drug-wrecked degradation of urban American 
street life. 

But there are all kinds of ghettos. Marsalis looks set to continue a very 
comfortable life, but he is still a black man in a white culture. His solution is 
to attempt to outdo the classicists, by recording for Sony Classical, by play¬ 
ing at the Proms. 

The so-called Marsalis/Lester Bowie controversy has become a cipher 
for the wider debate. Bowie: "Marsalis is too much a conservative, too con¬ 
cerned with the past’ Marsalis: "Bowie can't play the trumpet" To Marsalis, 
Bowie's ideas, musical fusions and mixed-media forms are a cover for his 
musical inadequacies. a 

Marsalis is quite right to admonish cntics for regarding the practices of | 
musicians in the earliest jazz eras as merely raw or crude. But in a recent 5 
BBC interview with Ben Watson he seemed to be arguing that these extra- § 
musical devices were studied and practiced to perfection. But unlike today, J 
much early jazz and blues is not rooted in academic technique. He ignores £ 
the ‘necessity as the mother of invention" side tojazz history and aesthetics g 
— the jug-blowing, the washboard-scraping, the wonderful one-dimen- | 
sional musicians (my own favourites include Honore Dutrey and Eddie £ 
"Lockjaw" Davis). It confounds Marsalis's argument for "black" develop- § 
ment to imply that the early musicians had the tuition and leisuretime to * 
develop their music so perfectly. He seems reluctant to acknowledge the | 
powerful (if unschooled) votings that came out of adversity. According to | 
him all the jazz masters had, or acquired, great (if at times unconventional) gj 

The history of jazz is in fact full of musicians who had very limited vocabu- | 
laries. All our record collections confirm this fact Many are important con- § 
tributors to the genre. Many developed their techniques en route. Marsalis | 
argues that opportunities should be afforded to promising young jazz mu- f 
sicians, and that technique should serve jazz. Rightly he does not want the £ 
music to drown in a sentimental primitivist backwater (to be seen, with | 
"bourgeois" hindsight, as the rock of its day). It is more difficult to accept his g 
underlying contention that jazz can only be performed when technique has g 
been acquired. And his most recent musical projects argue a view of jazz j 
that can only exist by assimilating and retroactively 'characterising' the § 
past. The main question here being "whose past?" Or" which view of jazz’s g 
past is to prevail?" 

Wemustfurtheraskwhyhefeelssothreatenedbyexperimentalismand | 
emphasis on social techniques on the one hand, and the crude commer- | 
cialism of fusion music on the other? It is simply not good enough for him to c 
claim that there is no difference in attitude needed to play or listen to das- | 
sical music or jazz, when at the same time he castigates the lowlife morality I 
he perceives in rock and fusion musics. If he is really only interested in a 
■sounding good", then he has to leave his morality out of the picture and 8 
stick with this technocratic ideal. He can’t have it both ways. 

s 

Rock only has the insistence of its beat, when it loses I 



that, it ceases. But at its virulent best, it kicks you in the teeth with undiffer¬ 
entiated anger. Whether he knows it or not, Marsalis is confronted and 
confounded by rock's relentless stream of alienated screams, which say 
more to him than he cares to know. It frightens him. 

For this reason, the figure in the official jazz pantheon that causes him 
most difficulty is Miles Davis. He notes with pleasure (in Ben Watson's BBC 
interview) that Davis went to Juilliard — but quickly passes over how it 
might be that Davis made remarkable music with Charlie Parker before ac¬ 
quiring a firmer technique. It's the music of late Miles, which epitomizes the 
fusion of rock and jazz, that he chooses to be affronted by. He is safer criti¬ 
cizing this than he might be taking on Hendrix, or The Dead Kennedys, or 
Ice-T: rockers entirely outside the orbit of jazz. But Davis's fusion is gold- 
plated: safely decontaminated, by its very success, of rock’s more virulent 
associations and significances. Marsalis gives himself too easy a target Ulti¬ 
mately it's only Davis's designer version of street culture that offends him; 
he prefers to ignore any wider (if muffled) allusions. 

Davis — and Wynton's brother Branford, with his "take the money and 
run" excursions into Sting-territory — can perhaps be straightforwardly 
criticized. Far more problematic is Prime Time, Ornette Coleman's har- 
molodic rock-blues group — any clarity in the 'true'jazz line is surely con¬ 
fused by this development. In fan, Ornette occupies an awkward place in 
the Marsalis debate. His 'community' contribution, through free jazz, can¬ 
not be denied: musical practice that celebrates communal creative inter¬ 
action. But Marsalis simply declines to embrace free jazz. 

There are other prominent jazz musicians he never even discusses, mu¬ 
sicians who never dabbled in rock-fusion who seem not to meet Marsalis's 
stringent requirements for the acceptable face of jazz. Is it coincidence that 
Sun Ra's band, once the veil of mysticism is lifted, was a community of mu¬ 
sicians in which co-operation and brotherhood mattered more than com¬ 
petitive excellence? Ra emphasized an alternative tradition, which nur¬ 
tured community skills. 

Intuitively Marsalis knows that new forms arrive from and go an to make 
new meanings. Free improvisation is defined by its slipperiness. If it is not 
constantly reinvented, it fades. It is the only form of musical expression 
which depends upon the uniqueness of each performer. The only way to 
deny the autonomy of this 'self-invention'—to damp down the risk it runs 
of incomprehensibility or nihilism — is to invalidate the right of all invention. 
Marsalis calls for historical continuities because he cannot trust the direc¬ 
tion that still mobile forms might take (the solos in bebop are now so cir¬ 
cumscribed stylistically that it is difficult, if not impossible, to say anything 
new). This is also why he must tie down Bunk Johnson. 

Despite the rhetoric, Marsalisdraws from and exploits the musics 
rising out of the black community, rather than reinforcing the actual ethos 
of self-determination. For all their virtuosity, the Bunk Johnson references 
offer little more than a dislocation of Bunk's music and his (alleged) man¬ 
nerisms. The Marsalis treatment smooths, sanitizes and 'classicises' a se¬ 
nes of extramusical grunts and squeals into something palatable, into a 
recognizable instrumental proficiency and nothing more. Can he extend 
his extramusical repertoire to take on board the screams and honks of Al¬ 
bert Ayler (another figure significantly absent from the Marsalis pan¬ 
theon)’ I doubt it: AyleTs emotionally charged outpourings are more pow¬ 
erfully spiritual than the studied Marsalis ‘gospel' inflections have been so 
far. And even if he can, it will in practice be in the context of his phenomenal 
technique. If all but a few exceptionally technically gifted/schooled and 
materially privileged players cannot follow his example, the risk is that he 
births only a 'community of experts', a new (non-white) technocracy. The 
net result may be even more alienation and a further fragmentation of the 
black identity, the exact opposite of the intention. 

To Marsalis the development of jazz is upwardly socially-mobile. One is 
drawn to the conclusion that making 'his' jazz is the strategy to overcome 


Marsalis smooths a series 
of extramusical 
grunts and squeals 
into something palatable. 

an alienation he feels with modern American society. If he was completely 
comfortable within the dominant white culture he would need do no more 
than play Haydn and Hummel for the rest of his life. There is a contradiction 
in his position, betrayed as much by his language as by his music. There is 
an ironic symmetry between Davis's "designer street" culture and 
Marsalis's "designer gospel". Both reflect and trade in "the culture of in¬ 
stantaneous satisfaction" by virtue of their simplistic, cleaned up and neatly 
packaged consumer-friendly versions of reality. At best Marsalis's rhetoric 
is paradoxical — the condemnation of the "celebration of ignorance", of 
"the celebration of mediocrity" of "street-level ignorance" and of "bour¬ 
geois people who don't want to be bourgeois’: we all recognize the nega¬ 
tive realities these words portray. But extolling the virtues of black culture 
has to involve more than negating negative stereotypes of the white world. 
What's more, emotive phrases like "culture of instantaneous satisfaction" 
are a key part of the New Right’s drive to foster possessive individualism. 
Marsalis lends such notions authority only by his celebrity — not through 
his art, not through reasoned argument His sense of 'community* is limited 
to technocratic achievers, and thus stripped of exactly the sense the word 
needs to overcome the divisions in US society. 

The focus on Marsalis himself is part and parcel of this. Like the leader of 
an emergent nation he occupies all media coverage at the expense of an 
understanding of his country's post-colonial experience. And, in the fight 
for freedom, loses sight of the nature of freedom. Black American culture 
is important because of the resilience, energy and imagination of a people 
who have long suffered disadvantages. Their struggle is part of a universal 
effort But the narrow focus of the struggle 'against' is too often couched 
entirely in the terms of the dominant ideology. 

Marsalis makes jazztoo parochial: it would be more meaningful to devel¬ 
op ideas which acknowledge and wrestle with wider realities. In this respect 
Sun Ra and Cecil Taylor far outclass Marsalis. Even his recourse to 'techni¬ 
cal excellence' begs too many questions Saxophonist Evan Parker has 
never been featured at the Proms, and there is no virtuoso in any area of 
improvisation to match his originality and skill. But Parker's loyalties lie with 
Free Improvisation, and the creation of genuinely new musical narratives. 
He transcends the expectations of the saxophone. By contrast Marsalis is 
nothing but a good trumpet player. The enthusiastic response at the Proms 
in August, and the media circus surrounding it, seemed patronising, ver¬ 
sions of a n exotic tokenism we have seen before. 

Lester Bowie, and others equally beyond the pale for Marsalis, see jazz 
as a way to shout against the limitations of Western liberalism. This reading 
of jazz and its attendant socio-musical values will nor be a feature of future 
Proms programming. Instinctively or otherwise, they know that the values 
of "classicism" (read ‘technique for technique's sake") are only capable of 
nurturinganew twist of elitism in a floundering American market economy. 
If we are seeing the development of a truly American culture divested of its 
fetishized European shackles and reflecting the ethos and mores of the 
major US ethnicities, then even Miles's most compromised rock-fusion of¬ 
fers more for the future. Wynton Marsalis seems more than ever to repre¬ 
sent a reinforcement of "classical" and "bourgeois" values, to protea the 
privileges of the few whom he may have been allowed to join. □ 

EddiePrevostisafoundermemberoftheimprovising group AMH. 






Festival Broadcast Diary 


MUSIC IN OUR TIME 


Sunday Evenings, c. 9.30 


12 December 

Jang On A Can All-Stars 


19 December 

Asko Ensemble/Sarah Leonard 


26 December 

Trio Contrastes From Romania 




30 January 1994 

Kronos Quartet 


Other Recordings 
For Future Broadcast 


Arditti Quartet R| 
BBC Philharmonic Orchestra/ 
Yan Pascal Tortelier 























• n these avant garde times, the traditional virtues can serve as a robust 

/ framework upon which we can hang our otherwise dissonant lives. 
And what better time to celebrate those virtues than at this festive 
season, when all around music is driving us crazy, at parties, in public 
places, and on television? Christmas should be a time, not just for the old 
folks, but for popular music to serve us and make us happy. In that Yuletide 
spirit then, I feel it only right to outline the pop Christmas I'm looking for- 



the panto 

Who better to provide the traditional pantomime entertainment this year 
than those hardy perennials of pop, those stadium Widow Twankeys, 112? 
With their new found sense of 'humour' and 'irony 1 , Bono and his mates 
would be perfect in a postmodern production of Cinderella. The fact that 
they would all be playing the Ugly Sisters need not worry us; think how we'll 
yell with delight when Brian Eno comes on as the Fairy Godmother, borne 
on a carnage painted with slogans stolen off Jenny Holzer, and takes U2 off 
to a land of ambience and gold lame suits. Imagine Bono's rage when they 
discover his head is too big to fit the glass cowboy hat! 


party games 

After Uncle John Zorn has amused the younger members of the family 
with his Impressions of famous jazzmen (especially when he puts black 
tape on his upper lip and, grinning, leads us through Kenny Ball's "Midnight 
In Moscow"), a quick round of Consequences will be in order. Renamed 
Consequences Will Eat /tse//as a tribute to the Black Country's foremost ex¬ 
ponents of ragga/metal/sampling pop, the game will reflect the ever-ex¬ 
panding randomness of collaboration in modern music. What was the con¬ 
sequence of Frank Sinatra singing down the telephone with Bono? Where 
did the former Johnny Rotten meet dance stars leftfield? What does it 
mean when The Pet Shop Boys record a Village People single and turn it 
from a camp gay disco hit to a stunning elegy for the gay community of 
1970s San Francisco? Aska postmodernist to help you. 









the queen’s speech 

Normally Her Majesty tends to address such issues as the state of the 
Commonwealth, the unity of the nation and what a useless year she's had 
again. In keeping with this special Christmas, however, the Queen tackles 
weightier issues. Why is ‘Calling Mister Vain’ superior in every way to the 
entire recorded works of The Rolling Stones? Why is the representation of 
Marvin Gaye and Otis Redding offered by Vic Reeves and Bob Mortimer - 
where the two soulmen sit on the dock of a bay and, in thick Tyneside ac¬ 
cents, discuss the lack of ships coming in—somehow more accurate and 
poignant than any number of reverential documentaries and biopics? The 
Queen will also tell us why she thinks Michael Jackson is innocent. 


gifts 

Apart from representatives of the music industry bearing gifts of gold, co¬ 
caine and payola, everyone in this pop Christmas gets a top present EMI 
Records will be given the mummified corpse of Freddie Mercury in honour 
of their relentless posthumous repackaging and selling of the dead singer’s 
music. The Manic Street Preachers will be given some old Van Halen lyric 
sheets to allow them to rewrite their bizarre song words and put them 
more in line with their increasingly un-punk corporate rock songs. Morris¬ 
sey will be locked in a room with Billy Bragg forever to have it explained to 
him why it does not do to include a tendentiously controversial song about 
race issues on every one of his albums. All gifts will be presented by the ap¬ 
propriately red-faced and rotund Meat Loaf in the guise of Santa Claus. 


films 

The Great Escape, basically. But also an evening of music-oriented movies. 
Stardust, the classic David Essex film, will be screened for its great end line, 
a line which sums up rock life: David Essex: *We had some good times in 
that van, didn't we?" Adam Faith: ’Not really." Gonks Go Beat, the awe¬ 
somely bad British 60s beat movie in which Kenneth Connor comes to 
Earth to end the war between Beat Land and Ballad Island, will be shown so 
that Ginger Baker — filmed participating in a novelty drum marathon — 
will never work again. And Hazel O'Connor's extraordinary Breaking Glass, 
to prevent the rumoured-to-be-imminent 80s revival. 


ritual 

Christmas is a time for ancient rites that predate the birth of Christ and by 
celebrating such rites, we acknowledge the continuity of human existence 
itself. Favourite ancient winter solstice rituals include: 

Kicking The Bard: For centuries the self-consciously poetic have been 
mocked by the hoi polloi. The unknown author of Beowulf 's rumoured to 
have been kicked across the Fens, his head eventually separating from his 
body to then be used as a football for the inter-village games. This quaint 
tradition could easily be revived, assuming someone can find out Sting's 
address. 

Offing The Beard: A Cumbrian custom now obsolete as the fiercely 
bearded Norsemen of old have been replaced by clean-shaven young rur¬ 
al executives. But once any beard deemed offensive by the sherriff would 
be shaved off on Boxing Day and its owner forbidden to offend against 
decorative hair practices again. These days the feebly goateed devotees of 
Acid Jazz could be debearded in seconds and their facial hair used to make 
wigs for Action Men. 

Gifting The Needy: The poor of the parish would always be given gifts on 
Boxing Day in the past. These days, the poor of pop are purely a represen¬ 
tation of poverty, being as they are the likes of The Levellers and Back To 
The Planet, unwashed and stubbled in a way farmers have come to know 
and warmly welcome onto their land in recent years. So acknowledge the 
nominality of this situation, go round the Levs' trailer park and nick every¬ 
thing they own. Then they'll be poor. 


crackers 

Another victim of impersonalisation, the Christmas cracker can still be a 
useful and personally-oriented gift Using glue, crepe paper and gunpow¬ 
der, make your own crackers and insert personalised gifts therein. Some 
suggestions: Richard Fairbrass of Right Said Fred: a cheeky joke, a paper 
hat and a metal puzzle Prince Albert penis bolt and chain. Take That: 
matching paper hats, gift stamps featuring teen pop bands of the past who 
have come and gone, and a five year diary with the words 'GOT UP. 
SIGNED ON' written on each page. Meat Loaf: a very large paper hat, a 
rubber bat and a CD sleeve with the words ‘Bat Out Of Hell Nine" on it. 
Morrissey: any old gift. Just put extra gunpowder in the cracker. Lots of ex¬ 
tra gunpowder. 

















































It's tempting to tty and play Tim 
Pope and Wlz, two of the UK's 
more acclaimed video auteurs, off 
against each other. After all, there's 
the tasty contrast between the 
veteran Pope, responsible for the 
seminal Cure promos of the 80s, 
and newcomer Wiz who sprang 
into the frame last year with 
Weekender , an 18 minute film for 
hapless London baggies Flowered 

keen to make the jump to directing 

This month sees the release of 
their latest work: Pope 
collaborating once again with Matt 
Johnson's The The, and Wiz having 
his wunderkind status confirmed by 
being entrusted with filming 
Suede's May 1993 Brixton 
Academy gig. Pope survives direct 
comparison better, if only because 


title From Dusk Til Dawn, Pope’s 
film ostensibly grew out of the 
video shoot for the "Slow Motion 
Replay* single and adopts a vox 
pop style that sees Pope and The 
The criss-crossing New Orleans 
and Manhattan, quizzing assorted 
artists and ordinary folk about what 
they think is wrong with the world, 
how it can be cured and, here's the 
big one, asking what love is. 

So we get maudlin boozers 
breaking down in tears, Quentin 
Crisp denouncing humanity as 
animals who've forgotten how to 
think, while self-styled 'post-porn 
modernist' Annie Sprinkle tells us 
that orgasms will save the planet 
The idea behind this Is that these 
brief snippets illuminate and 

' on the themes of the three 


In this month's Reel To 
Reel, David Eimer 
compares video auteurs 
old and new, and 
samples the latest 
images from clubland. 


image in blues and reds for the 
porn-inspired 'Dogs Of Lust*. Only 
at the end, when Matt Johnson and 
Johnny Marr perform an 
impromptu version of ‘Slow Motion 
Replay* on a public access cable 
show hosted by New York cabbies, 
does the film come alive: testimony 
to the power of unscripted TV 
rather than the dubious benefits of 
ad hoc promos. 

We gets few chances to indulge in 
such antics with Love And Poison. 
his contribution to the Suede 
phenomenon. Faced with having to 
capture the group live, there’s no 
opportunity for the virtuoso 
touches he brought to Weekender. 
there's nothing to equal that film’s 

groove of a record and running to 
avoid the needle, for instance. 


distinctly uninspiring Suede who 

tension or excitement during their 
performance. 

Like Jean-Paul Gaultier covering 
totally retro. Their sound revisits the 


the mundane to the outrageous to 
the plain stupid — this doesn't 
really happen and we're left with 
some faintly amusing footage and 
three songs (all taken from 
Johnson’s recent Dusk album). 

Pope utilises a more conventional 


crypto-Buzzcocks), with Brett 
Anderson's nasal tones floating on 
top, while his arch prancing around 
is just Morrissey on a bad day. Even 

suburban boys who've ignored the 
dance revolution and who want to 
be pinned up on teenagers' walls. 
The Stone Roses went for the 
same market, but they got away 
with It (for a while) through a 
sharper sound and the odd inspired 
lyric. Suede do have a few strong 


seems to have been affected by 
this retrograde posturing. The 
audience comes across as curiously 
muted; there are some obligatory 
shots of bouncers hauling out 


stuff, but there isn't any real 
passion on display. Its as if they too 

condition: unable to react 
spontaneously just as Suede seem 
incapable of defining their own 
sound. WE too can only reproduce 
the old school: lingering, soulful 
close-ups of Brett and the boys 


crowd. There are a few inserts: a bit 
of slo-mo and pictures of the band 
projected onto a bare torso, but 
this lacks the bite that confirmed 

only put that down to the subjects: 
Suede say nothing, although their 
fans, who mostly aren’t old enough 


music, it's no longer enough for 
operators to simply hook up some 
slide projectors and oil lamps or 
endlessly loop old black and white 
shorts. 

Responding to this problem are 
teams like Replicant Multimedia, 
who can make and manipulate 
images in a dub on the spot after 
all if you've got a DJ mixing the 
sound, why not a VJ doing the 


Images from sci-fi movies like Tron. 
A video out this month, Subspace 
Messages (call 081 423 4235 for 
details), gives us a taste of what 
they do, but like most similar tapes, 
it reproduces techniques that are 







(Oldie 

THE MAGAZINE THAT GIVES ‘YOUF A BAD NAME 

Rage with Richard Ingrams, Auberon 
Waugh, Germaine Greer, Beryl 
Bainbridge and Miles Kington, EVERY 
FORTNIGHT. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE BUMPER CHRISTMAS ISSUE 

Subscribe to The Oldie 
and you will be sent 
a FREE signed copy of 
England: An 
Anthology 

by Richard Ingrams. 

You will also be 
making a saving of £6.60 
per year on the newsagent price. 



Alternatively give someone a subscription 
for Christmas and we will send you, the 
kind donor, a free signed anthology. 


STAMP REQUIRED. OR. call 081 685 9435 with your 
---4TUTHERE- 



Please make cheques payable to ‘The Oldie’. 



Literary Review 


For those who devour books ... 

If you are lucky enough to live in the UK, you can 
subscribe to Literary Review for only £22 a year, 
delivered to your door before you see it in the 
shops and saving 10% off the cover price... 



Edited by Auberon Waugh (above), December’s 
issue includes The Literary Review Report on Sex 
In Our Time, Dirk Bogarde on Joseph Losey and 
Claus von Biilow on fun times in Paris. 

To take advantage of this offer, send a cheque for 
£22 (12 issues), or your credit card details, to: 

Literary Review Subscriptions 
51 Beak Street 
London W1R3LF 
or telephone (071) 437 9392 
Your first issue will be despatched by return post 



























Ed. by David Meltzer 

MERCURY HOUSE (HBK $14.95) 


Moment's Notice: Jazz In Poetry 

Ed. by Art Lange and Nathaniel 



In this month's books 
section, literary and 
other writings on jazz, 
and guides to classical, 
opera and blues CDs. 


Jazz writing is, at best, an uneven 
commentary when set against the 
abstraction of music in 
performance, or as documented in 
recordings. After all, even the most 
vivid description or analysis of 
Charlie Parker or John Coltrane is a 
poor substitute for the effortless act 
of plopping a disc into a CD player 
and listening. The most cynical or 
culturally enraged will sneer at the 

jazz; claiming it is the realization of 
some Continental philosopher’s 
daydream — writing against the 
unwriteability of sound. And, after 
all, didn't the French start the 

goes 

At its best, or worst, jazz writing is 
oddly seasonal. Much serious work 
has been penned about early jazz 
and the swing period. Bop has 
largely been underwritten and the 
major texts, such as Ross Russell's 
Parker biography, are often 



indiscriminately. Post 60s jazz 
suffers from its more marginal 


cultural status — its rich and 
complex history is mostly 
undocumented. Despite some 
standouts like John Litweiler's The 
Freedom Principle, and Graham 
Lock’s book on Anthony Braxton, 
there has been little detailed critical 
documentation of artists like Cecil 
Taylor, Steve Lacy or Albert Ayler. 
The three rather amateurish 
attempts at a Coltrane biography 
are monuments to a particular 



Two recent books of jazz writing 
raise the stakes on both the genre 
and the whole notion of inscribing 
against the invisibility of music. 
David Meltzer's Rearing Jazz is a 
provocative anthology that avoids 

examine the culture conditions of 
jazz. Meltzer is an accomplished 
poet, the youngest member of the 
San Francisco renaissance that 
came on the scene in the late 50s. 
He also led a psychedelic band, 
Serpent Power, a familiar opening 
act at Fillmore West. 

TT)he trope... is that jazz is 
essentially a white discourse," notes 
Meltzer in his introduction, "a white 
mythology, a white form of control 
over its production, reproduction, 
history, and economics; a white 
reverie over blackness sustained 
and contained within the cultural 
plantation-system of late 
capitalism." But, as he notes later 
on, "jazz (or any pop cult form) is 
highly resistant and durable. Jazz 
acts can not only be seen as 

posing creatively resistant answers 
to the transcendence of racism." 

Towards this end, Meltzer avoids 
the work of practising critics such 
as Gary Giddins and Robert 

continue the tradition of the critic 
as weaver of jazz’s modern 
mythology and creator of the way 
we look at jazz's past critics serve 


as insiders, articulating the currei 
canon of musicians worthy of 
attention and those who are 
marginal or, worse, not really 
■playing” jazz. 

Meltzer, instead, has selected 
passages that represent the 


critical discourse: Maxim Gorky, 
Julio Cortazar and Igor Stravinsky 
all contribute to this terrific 
collection. What often comes 
through in these writings is the 
sense of how ‘alien’ jazz sounded to 
white listeners, especially in the pre 
WW2 era. Listen to how Gorky 
writes up this anonymous band in 
an issue of Pravda. "The monstrous 


tears at one's ears; a saxophone 
emits its Quacking nasal sound." 
Sounds like he dug the band! 

This is a rare sort of jazz book, 

for the novice. Only those who still 
mourn the passing of the LP, or get 
misty during Eddie Costa solos and 
have bad posture due to an 
adulthood of hunching over cut-out 


colonialism. Editors Art Lange (a 
former Down Beat editor and 
current Wire contributor) and 
Nathaniel Mackey (professor of 
literature at the University Of 
California, Santa Cruz) are 
practising poets with sharp ears 
and eyes for what’s on the cutting 
edge of contemporary whting. They 
have moved beyond the cliches of 
a jazz-based literature and have 
compiled an anthology that will be 


historically tied to the image of 
beatniks declaiming bad poetry to 
the accompaniment of a loud jazz 
combo. The editors of this 
anthology have opened the door 
wider; most significant is the 
inclusion of many black authors. 
Meltzer may be writing about the 
colonialism of jazz discourse, but 
for Lange and Mackey there is the 
suggestion of a kind of writing that 
is a parallel text to the music. For 
African-American writers such as 
Langston Hughes. Amiri Baraka 
and Jayne Cortez the topic is not 
exotica - it is the extension of a 
cultural continuity. In much of this 
writing, the reader gets the sense 
of an attempt to inscribe upon the 
unwriteability of jazz. 

Additionally, noment's Notice 
matches the diversity of jazz's 
many genres with a remarkably 
broad selection of writing styles. 
Included is James Baldwin's 
famous short story "Sonny's Blues', 
a long work by Cecil Taylor entitled 
■Garden", and some delightful 
poetry by Abdullah Ibrahim. 

Poet Clark Coolidge, who is 
represented in both anthologies, 
once noted that "Jazz is the 



built by generations of improvising 
artists. Throughout both these 
books, no piece of writing sums up 
that urge more than Andre 
Hodeir’s "World Of Jazz", a work 
that Meltzer notes as "a kind of 
Derridean free-form loopiness 
that’s both touching and tackily 
insular"; "Ah! Parker! Monk! 
Gillespie! and his beret! Minton's.. 

they mean today? Those who bore 






The Penguin Guide To Opera On 


stables of Gramophone magazine, 
doesn't restrict itself to opera, nor 
does it attempt to be 


The Gramophone Good CD 


Opera on record is like a 


50 reviewers, which era 
range of informed opinion, and a 
greater alertness to the state of 
modern music than The Penguin 

The great achievement of this 
proliferation of opera recordings on 
CD has been a general expansion 
of repertoire. What we see in the 
opera house is a tiny fraction of all 
opera, as a glance through The 
Viang Opera Guide demonstrates. 
This is a guide to opera indexed by 
composer, so that other partners in 


of opera). The escape clause is 
supposedly that opera on disc 


accompanying libretto, opera 
becomes more literary than 

to opera on record than ever go to 
the opera house, and it isn't only 
because live opera is so expensive: 
it's part of the domestication and 
fragmentation of our cultural 
experience. Gome Soy opera must 
be on the cards. The Penguin Guide 
ToOperaOnCDi 


including those "perverting' 
producers and designers — barely 
get a look in. Once again, this 
book’s implicit suggestion is that 
opera exists first and foremost in its 
■d form, and only secondly in 
the theatre. Perhaps this kind of 
encyclopaedia has to distort its 
subject in order to keep it 



general Penguin Guide To Classical 
TlusicOn CD. Which already 
suggests that their opinions are 
fairly fixed: some new ideas 
wouldn't go amiss. 

The Good CD Guide, from the 


acknowledgement of theatncai 
reality wouldn't be out of place. 

f discographies and 
otesonthe 
recordings provided by Alan Blyth, 
and his opinions differ from those 
in The Penguin Guide. Of all these 

Here is the sensible place for plot 
and they make up the 
bulk of the book without precluding 
critical commentary. Its 1330 


probably the best single-volume 
: of opera's 400 year life; 
but there's plenty more still to be 
said. Opera isn't history yet 


Blues On CD: The Essential 
Guide 

By Charles Shaar Murray 

KYLE CATHIE LTD (PBK £10.99) 


levels and equally various quality 


levels (some defeat the use of 
digital technology by being dubbed 
from old LPs, even though the 
master tapes still exist), potential 



negotiate the aural minefield. 
Discussing blues and R&B, Charles 
Shaar Murray is a guide you can 
trust anyone who’s read his 
outpourings through the years in 
the NtTE, the Torygraph, et al, will 
know that he knows, loves and 


Ply 



ar), up to 1974 (the 
ira of Chess Records) and from 
hen until the present. Within these 


required. Individual artists are 
succinctly assessed, their most 
worthwhile CDs reviewed in some 
detail and others discussed briefly 
in "Subjects For Further 
Investigation". 

But this is no dull catalogue: the 
author's salty assessments make 
every page sparkle as much as the 
discs themselves For ins 


ee Hooker); "His first studio 
album for a decade which sounds 
like he was singing, playing and 
thinking at the same time" (BB 
King), and, best of all, "He's never 
had a discernibly original idea in I 



right. Unless their knowledge rivals 
the author's, those wishing to build 
a strong collection of blues CDs 
need this book I was absorbed, 
inspired, educated and amused by 











This month's winners: 

KRS-One, Bruno 
Maderna, Pram, 
Cassandra Wilson 

InSoundcheck: 

Dylan, Sinatra, FelaKuti, 
Philip Glass, Kronos, 
Steve Lacy, Mekons, 
Mingus, Youssou N’Dour, 
The Orb, Lee Perry, Tom 
Waits, Kurt Weil I and 
more 

In Brief: 

KodwoEshun reviews 
the new dance releases; 
Will Montgomery checks 


:al paralysis to ill-judged 
^ comebacks. Others, like Run DMC, 
ng rap to be the new 
rock'n'roll, soon * 


out new jazz 

In Outline: 

Nick Kimberley hears 
staxo'soul; Simon 
Reynolds on Techno's 
machine heat 



things to the genre's Old School 


artists. Some, like Grand Master 
Flash and Afrika Bambaataa, have 
failed to understand that the music 
they had a part in creating now has 
a life of its own, and their reactions 


crowds and winning heavy rotation 
on MTV. 

KRS-One falls outside both these 
groups. From the 1987 album 
Criminal Hinder! onward, his 
agenda has always been different 
True, he has been careful to 
namecheck all the nght people (rap 
could give the BAFTA Awards a run 
for their money when it comes to 
mutual backslappingl, but remains 



replaced by near-nihilism. The only 
relief comes on the title track, 


which harks back to the halcyon 
days of freestyle rap in 

As a reflection of the US in 1993, 
as a marvellously inventive — and 














surprisingly musical - set, and as Further consumer info: labels not 
proof that rap Is still capable of named in this column should be 

communicating as no other musical obtainable at good specialist stores 
form can, this record is absolutely — or through such sterling 
essential. distributors as New Note, Harmonia 


Oboe Concerto, written under the Pram are making their first messy 
shadow of death and recorded in attempts to use the colloidal wet 
the Concertgebouw four months plate process. Inspiration comes 
before the composer succumbed from the strangest places, 
to cancer. He gets a more Imagine Rave casualties and Get 



Oboe Concertos 




There are two views of the oboe: a 
graceful instrument valorised by 
antiquity and an unequalled beauty 

with a bullying, rise and shine 
temperament and voice. It suited 
Bruno Maderna perfectly. He was 
at one level a gentle, lovable man, 
excessively diffident about his own 
compositional output, which he 


and he wasn't above making 
unrefusable offers to wayward or 
recalcitrant players. 

The brackets around his life — 


born Venice 1920, died Darmstadt 
1973 — are strongly evident in the 
orchestral Grande Aulodia (1969). 
The mature composer was a fierce 
serial modernist who nonetheless 


resonant, almost romantic sound 
than Klee, but this is probably due 
more to the piece itself, to the dry 
studio sound of the Grande Aulodia 
session (the other pieces were 
previously released on LP), and to 
the instincts of the Hilversum Radio 
Philharmonic players, than to any 
major interpretative differences. 

The third item on the CD is the 
Oboe Concerto No I (1962) for 
soloist and chamber orchestra. It's 

of Madeira's musicological flair, 
they couldn't include the wonderful 
Must Of Gaiety (1970) for oboe, 
violin and chamber group, which 

Virginal Bock However, that would 
merely have been a frosting on 
what is already a marvellous 
record, an important document 

Maderna and also modem writing 

BRIAN MORTON 



Up With ft fans (there's a splendidly 
bathetic Miles impersonation by 
something called The Mysterious 
Verdigris Horn on the 16 minute 
•In Dreams You Too Can Fly") 
breaking into the Stockhausens' 
family nursery and messing with 
the kids' two-bit synthesizers, Casio 
VL-Tones and Fisher Price trinkets 
they find there. They remind you of 
all the crap artefacts the 70s tried 
to sell us in the name of musical 
participation: Stylophones, Shaker 
Makers, plastic electric guitars; 
perhaps the only instruments 


songs are loaded with a Gerry 
Anderson gloss on science; 



little bleeps from a multitude of 
cheapo synths whose oscillators 
you can hear jumping when the 
keys are depressed. Their only 
nostalgia is for a vision of the 
future that gleamed briefly in the 
sanitized spaces of Things To 
Come, but is already long dead. 
The resultant horror at being 


maintained a deep affection for 
traditional polyphony and the 

song. The Grande Aulodia is a 
double concerto for flute and oboe, 
a love duet caught up in a vast 
orchestral structure of indomitable 


The piece begins with a (now 
slightly hackneyed) single note 
device (see John Corigliano’s Oboe 
Concerto ), recalling the 
instrument's function in giving the 

then spins off into spiralling figures 
for both instruments. The 1970 
premiere featured the legendary 
Severlno Gazelloni with oboist 
Lothar Faber, but Bernhard Klee's 

month after Maderna’s death) has 
to be considered authoritative. De 
Vries gets a beautiful tone from the 
mezzo-soprano oboe d’amore and 
flautist Robert Fabbriciani reveals 
himself as a Gazzeloni disciple, with 
a bright, metallic sound. Maderna 
himself conducts the late Third 



The Stars Are So Big, The Earth Is 
So Small... Stay As You Are 

TOO PURE PURECD 26 CD/IP 

To be prosaic for a moment, Pram 
give an inkling of what punk might 
have sounded like if its era hadn't 
been terminally overshadowed by 
various social/political imperatives 
(an insufferable Labour 
government that called itself 
Socialist, and the threat of the 


Bomb). This year has seen the 
return of DIY and lo-fi, cheapskate 



that Can achieved on their early 
Innerspace albums. This particular 
Midlands quartet (two girls, two 
boys, all still in their teens) 
definitely aspire to the jetstream 
nocturnes of Future Days and Soon 
OverBabaluma, but while Can in 
that phase were etching their lunar 


grey, damp, overcrowded — is 
palpable. 



Blue Light'Til Dawn 

BLUE NOH COP 077T 7 81357 CD 

Forget all prior notions of 
Cassandra Wilson as a narrowcast, 
stand-alone, post M-Base jazz 
diva. Not only is this her finest 
album to date (and one that may 

attention), but it is also the most 
accomplished and enjoyable vocal 
album of the year — in any idiom. 
Wilson is a singer whose 
candescent, darkly-shaded vocals 
have too often been underplayed 

indifferent material But on this, 
her ninth album and her debut for 
Blue Note, her voice could not be 
more upfront, more clarion clear. 










Guided by producer Craig Street, 
she has chosen to simplify the 
backdrop, relying for support on 
acoustic instruments alone. The 
atmosphere is intimate, seductive, 
—on several tracks she is backed 
by pedal or steel string guitar alone, 
or just guitar and percussion. The 
choice of material really helps the 
album sing. As well as three Wilson 
originals, including the beautiful, 
multi-tracked acappella "Sankofa" 


— which shows her range and 
timbre to stunning effect—there is 

reading of the standard "You Don’t 
Know What Love Is - , and journeys 
through such folk, soul and R&B 
forms as Joni Mitchell's "Black 
Crow’, Van Morrison's'Tupelo 
Honey - and Ann Peebles’s "I Can't 
Stand The Rain". Most audaciously 
she has chosen to record two 
Robert Johnson originals — "Come 
On In My Kitchen" and "Hellhound 
On My Trail - For ail the familiarity 
and even overworking of these 
songs, Wilson seems to have a 
unique ability to touch their 
emotional centre, to stay utterly 
faithful to their spirit and yet spark 
wholly original, sometimes radically 
different, interpretations. "Black 
Crow", for example, which is built 
on shifting polyrhythmic percussion 
and the harmonic sketches of Don 
Byron's clarinet could not be more 
elementally transformed. The 
song's evocations are still there, the 
same lyrical drama still exists, but 
Wilson's melodic extensions, her 
individual emphases, accents and 
inflexions, recreate the song as a 
much darker, bluer experience. Ifs 
as if she gets inside a song, 
unravels its secrets, turns it inside 

Cassandra Wilson can make you 


In The Penguin Guide To Jazz, 
Richard Cook wrote of Wilson's 
previous albums: "The slipshod 


as the material is concerned, is a 
point which a strong producer must 
attend to if Wilson is ever going to 

seems capable of." Craig Street is 
that producer; and Blue Light Til 
Dawn is as close to being that 
masterpiece as seems reasonable 


PHILIP WATSON 



New Alliance: through SRD 
Silex, Nato: through Discovery 


soundcheck 


a scorecard/PoInts for the homies ' 
A commentary that entertains and 
educates as it inquires. 

Pleasant Gehman is a bohemian 
college girl gone slumming. 



Orchestrated spoken word 
recordings are the beat poetry 
performances for the 90s Beat 
poets themselves know this: 
witness William S Burroughs's 
collaborations with both HipHopnsy 
and Nirvana’s Kurt Cobain, as well 
as Allen Ginsberg's upcoming 
project with Sonic Youth. Now try 


— too obvious, too self-conscious, 
too anxious to appear cool. Her 
preteen days and later rendezvous 
with (harmless) degenerates are 
her fodder; nights of sitting wasted, 
watching the masses parade past 
her dive bar stool. 

Such material brought fame to 
Nick Cave, Patti Smith and Lydia 
Lunch. But the necessary guts and 
catharsis are lacking here, because 
for all her 'understanding', Gehman 
burps up little more than surface 


ground for spoken word than Los 
Angeles, that cauldron of liberalism, 
radical politics and punk rock. LA is 
the mother who spawned Henry 
Rollins; and here it parades two 
new feminist spoken word artists. 

Linda J Albertano skeins 
surrealism and lyricism into eight 
fantastic pieces. The warped reality 
of David Lynch is an apt reference 
point, for Albertano's university 
degree is in film making: vivid 
images splash colour into her tales. 
Lush language and carefully 
chosen aural bites cultivate texture 
in a world seeping with heat and 

unburdened by chronology. 

Sexual and political power 
relations form Albertano's stomping 
ground. With satire and simile as 
her tools, she unravels scenarios, 


detached, she reports rather than 
explains. Cliched descriptions 
elongate the distance: assumed 
accents and patchy musical effects 
can't compensate for weak writing. 
If she more often peeled back a 
piece of skin and exposed the 
reasons why she cares about her 
characters, you could muster up 

it stands, her 'underaged punk 

bony caricatures in a quickly 
discarded bedtime story. 

JULIE TARASKA 


Barney Bush/Tony Hymas/Tony 
Coe/Shawnee Nation United 
Remnant Band Drum 

Remake Of The American Dream 
Volumes 1 St 2 

NATO S3012/5S013 CD 


subtexts. Ladykilling Casanovas are 
lampooned as she invites you to 
spend Valentine's Day with Lucifer. 
As he reels yet another trusting 
victim into his trap, Albertano 


On 31 July, 1918 in the last days 
of the First World War, as an act of 
self-determination and moral pride, 
the Onondago Indian Nation 
declared war on Germany. In global 


charming he seems, 'There will be 
no bouquet lor the lad y*. In "Nero 
At The Barbeque" we accompany 
the blase Roman on a tour of East 
LA circa the Rodney King riots. 
Pontius Pilate and the leader of 
ruling LA gang The Crips fight for 
turf over a game of chess: "A 

black knight to Pico and 
Fairfax/Checki/Buildings fame into 

birthday candtes/The President Ilips 


late declarations by previously 

at the conference table, but in the 
political history of Native Americans 
it represented a symbolic turning 
point. 

70 years later, the Shawnee 
Nation United Remnant Band 

Representing a rump of the four 
Shawnee bands who had refused 
to negotiate with the Federal 
Government and had thus been 










Shawnee Nation purchased an 
initial 20 acres of ancestral land in 
Ohio. Barney Bush's Remake Of 
The American Dream is a further 
act of restitution, a pained but 
defiant recognition of the Native 


Dream-as-nightmare. But to have 
seen the most sacred places in 
your people's culture flayed by 
or turned into the 


sic which, in 
their image, "would allow every 
possible shift in time, place and 
language." And this is indeed an 
unprecedented and very earnest 


Mahavishnu Orchestra playing 
medieval music is the closest 
description I can think of (though of 
course it doesn’t sound anything 
like that). Some positively alarming 
clarinet playing from Michael 
Riessler and Louis Sclavis is here 
too. A baffling and astounding 


Bob Dylan 

World Gone Wrong 

COLUMBIA 474857 CD/MC/LP 


Valentin Clastrier is a queer fish 
indeed. Heresie is a bizarre mixture 
of traditional music and heavy jazz 
fusion played by an accordion, 


opening blast of "Martial La’ 


neither can hope to ever again t 
considered "just a singer, so 
enmeshed are their voices in a 


— Four Corners, where the 
industrial plume was visible to Buzz 

invaded by a nightmare that 
developed in someone else's 

Bush's dream is given voice by 
The Remnant Band Drum with a 


Amiri Baraka and Gil Scott-Heron, 
holding back on the 
ironies. Hymas and Coe provide 


accompaniment that very properly 
remains in the background. 

One of the great achievements of 
the New Grove Dictionary Of 
American Music was its coverage of 
Native American musics. Since 
then, though, with the exception of 

late Jim Pepper, there has been 
next to nothing. Bush's inscape 


clarinet ensemble music, brilliantly 
arranged and performed with 

group playing the music they love, 
sounding much brighter than any 
clarinet group I’ve ever heard 
before, and a good deal nicer than 
, for that 

.Old and new i 


of "Paint The White House Black", 
which visits familiar soapbox terrain 
with a cast of guest rappers (Yo-Yo 
steals the show). There are 
problems with Clinton hitching his 
wagon so decisively to the rap train 
— it doesn’t allow him space to 


good he is at providing a podium 
for multi-voiced, free-for-all 
colloquy. 


projections, canonical readings. If 
Dylan is the more successful here it 
is not strictly speaking, on the 
unarguable merits of his vocal 
performance, but rather through 



and genealogies intersea For a 
fuller picture they also have ar 
interesting sampler, Musiques 
Tradmoneiies aautoranui 
(Y225999). 


enough we get a Clinton in office. 
Maybe ifs just Uncle George's shy 
retiring nature, but you'd think he'd 


sits ill with Clinton'! 
more flip a 

' back and 
do the easy stuff - "Way Up" and 
"Get Satisfied" are the sort of horny 
strut he can reel out by the yard, 
and the Prince co-credit "Big 
Pump" is sloppy house by numbers, 


pasts — in the process bringing his 
own back to life — rather than 
indulging the myth of 'Bob Dylan'. 

World Gone Wrong finds Dylan 
(or 'Dylan') displaced across a 
series of pre-rock ballads (by the 
likes of the New Lost City 
Ramblers, The Mississippi Sheiks, 
Doc Watson), and his singing is 
atoutfmgthanithas 
Deen ror a while. World Gone 
Wrong works by dealing with 

. - not Dylan’s 

own psychical spooks, but ghosts of 
other singers, other songs, relishing 
the Song as a limitless, unending 


led by Cashier's creaky voice and 

is basically a hurdy gurdy fitted up 
to a synthesizer. His chief 
inspiration is the 1000 year old 
heretic tradition of the Cathars and 


i. Too bad, but these days 
he does seem to be a man out of 
his moment, having maybe spread 


m. But when he's 
rolling, and with the right friends in 
tow, that's something else — "High 
In My Hello" coasts on head¬ 
spinning slice-and-dice samples, 
"The Flag Was Still There" heralds 
the great return of the lumbering 
P-Funkb 
has Bill L 

with Sir Nose DVoid Of Funk flying 
the flag for the cartoon people. All 
in all, just enough dementia to stay 
solvent, but he really should 

to lighten up and be less reverent 



Character, and Dylan, it seems to 
me, is doing something similar 
with(in) sound. On WGW, stands 
alone, unvarnished, self-produced, 
with some near perfunttory guitar 


American Glory, they're put into 
service as a present-day critique, to 
be ‘read’ through the wittily 








demystification of his own craft 
he's saying, 'Look, all I ever did was 

long time since he sounded as 
comfortably 'Dylanesque' as the 
title track, or as convincingly tender 
as "Blood In My Eyes". He has 

Blood On The Tracks, by using other 
people's confessions. He may not 
(yet) have regained his own 
creative force in the way that Neil 
Young and Leonard Cohen have, 
but he still has the power to chill 



singers age into them? These are 
interesting questions for rock — 
because even though there is a 
tradition of this In the blues and 
jazz, and even MOR- we (the 
post-War babies) are still on our 
first go round. 

This battle with age is what a 
comeback Sinatra album could 
have been about, but probably only 
if Sinatra had resisted the bait of 
the duet format, or taken personal 
control and veto over his partners 
and their performances. The sleeve 
notes slip in the information — 
after the face as it were, just like 
the duets — that not only didn't 
Sinatra record in the same studio 
as any of his guests, they never so 
much as made the same city at the 
same time: everything was done 


he's even heard the Bono debacle, 


bar room insult (U2 had just better 
not take on any Sicilian road crew, 
is all I can say.) Although, In a way, 

to it), because it seems to be the 
only contribution which 
understands (and plumbs) the level 
of sheer contempt (for legacy, for 
audience, perhaps for self) at work 


more insidious a conceit Dylan's 
world may have gone wrong in any 
number of ways, but it doesn't give 
off the whiff of corporate 
smugness and personal corruption 
that pervades Duets. 



Elision are an ensemble of young 
Australian musicians dedicated to 

contemporary chamber music. 
Driftglass, on the Australian One M 
One label, is in fact dedicated to 
what the sleeve note writer terms 
that "journalistically expedient 
pseudo-group", the 'New 
Complexity' faction whose 
eminence grise is the British 
composer Brian Ferneyhough. Liza 
Urn is especially impressed with his 
work, and her Garden Of Earthly 
Desire consists, in her words, of 
■fragmented, exploded structures 
that I term 'debris’ forms... The 
piece of music Is not so much a 
completed 'art object as the 
resultant 'bloody traceries' of 
layers of interpretation" (she's 
picking up the Ferneyhough 
literary style too). Whether it's 
blood on the carpet or just on the 
guitarist's fingers, there seems 
such a welter of literary and 
musical influences here that excess 
overwhelms inspiration (the title 
refers to the triptych by 
Hieronymous Bosch). 

Chris Dench, now in his forties, is 
a figure whose complexity, in 

An English composer who lives in 
Australia, his earlier scores, as the 
sleeve note beautifully puts it 
embraced "a certain fatalism 
concerning the ability of players to 
reproduce the score accurately" 
(the piano piece Tilt was a glorious 
example). His 10-minute Drittgtass, 
in which percussion is dominant, is 


Elision Ensemble — that seems to 
be the title of the disc, the label is 
Italian — also features works by 
Giulio Castagnoli, Brendan Colbert 
and Michael Whitlcker. Whiticker is 
another Australian, and his In 


Prison Air is an eerily effective 
matching of solo guitar and 



heavily Arts Council-funded and 
plays to small specialist audiences; 
the Elision Ensemble are never 
going to benefit from the kind of 
popularity Gdrecki or Bryars have 
enjoyed. They are at the heroic 
cutting edge of uncompromising 

ANDY HAMILTON 


FelaKuti 

The 69 Los Angeles Sessions 

Tracking through this release is the 
opposite of digging in the storage 
crates, the primal metaphor that's 
dominated so much black digital 
investigation this year. 24 years 
new, this music sends you running 

chronology at fast forward. "Obe" 
plays like a swaying procession 
underneath Nigerian ceremonial 
umbrellas. Equally, it's the long 
version of The Devil's Advocate TV 
theme tune, an affinity which 
propels me towards the JB's "You 
Can Have Watergate" "Witchcraft- 
throws out a compelling answer to 
the question posed three years 
later by War's "The World Is A 
Ghetto", while "Eko" is the evil twin 
of Kool And The Gang’s "NT", A 
music like this rewires the 
time/emotion interface that is the 
listener's relationship to their 
record collection. This is force field 
music. The precise, incremental 
vortices Fela usually plays out are 
here more clipped and abrupt. 
Recorded a month before his and 

US, none of the tracks are over 
seven minutes long. But they sound 
less like excerpts than arguments, 
urgent and satisfying^ concise. 
"Viva Nigeria" is Fela in his 


You and I are public enemies, funk 
is beginning to say, and music 
cannot recreate a sense of public 
space or community without 
putting the potential for betrayal 
and duplicity right at its heart Fela 
arrives in America in 1969 and is 
told that Afro-America is an 

hear him translating this revelation 
into sound, thinking of how to let it 

frailty, a spider-engineered 
delicacy, a throttle choked 
frustration about the music. Fela 
didn’t break through on this album: 
the song title "My Lady Frustration" 
precisely tells us how much he held 
back. The threshold is where 
agitation lives. The border zone is 
where Fela was at. 

KODWO ESHUN 


Six Wheels On My Wagon 


This complex but restful three and 
a half piece band from the 
Slough/Beaconsfield badlands have 
followed a novel career trajectory. 
Their first, fought over, white labels 
and ultra-influential debut mini¬ 
product Techno Pose Of Blighty 
helped give substance to the 
unlikely idea of Creation Records as 
a dance label. They then signed to 
a major company only to dissipate 

album which was more amusing as 
a concept than as a reality. Now, 
after fighting their way back into 
contention with a trio of breezy and 
deceptively simple dance singles, 
they release a lengthy and oddly 
satisfying third album that might be 
designed as a tribute to Cabaret 


The influence of early/mid-80s 


current cerebral Techno upsurge 
has yet to be properly appreciated. 
The first half of this record features 
Fluke's recent singles "Slid", 
■Electric Guitar" and the slyly 
anthemlc "Groovy Feeling" - "a 

happening" — with the Chakk- 






thismonth’sfrGG 

subscription offer 

Taking out a subscription to 
The Wire is the only way of 
guaranteeing you getyour copy of 
the world's most informed music 
'zine, each and every month, 
without fail. So do yourself (and 
us!) a favour, take out a new 
subscription today, and if you’re 
one of the first fifty to get their new 
subscription to us, we’ll send you a 
FREE CD courtesy of those nice 
people over at Impulse/New Note: 
this month choose from John 
Coltrane or Pharoah Sanders 
(we've got 25 copies of each to give 
away—so don’t forget to tell us 
which one you want). 




John Coltrane Pharoah Sanders 

Transition Tauhid 


From 1965, the great One of the most exhilarating 

saxophonist voyages through expressions of Black freedom 

four classic tracks in tandem with ever. Recorded in 1966 and 

McCoy Tyner, Elvin Jones and featuring Sonny Sharrock, Dave 

Jimmy Garrison. Nuff said. Burrell and others. 


The Wire —every month further into music 



has Jon Fugler singing more, boldly 
oblivious of the potential he has to 
sound like the man from Orchestral 
Manoeuvres. The way this record 
reflects yesterday's ideas of the 
future is at least as interesting as 
what it might have to say about 
tomorrow’s. "Astrosapiens" 
suggests Simple Minds when they 
were good [when was that, exactly? 
— Sub Ed.]. On "Slow Motion' you 

Bontempi organ gang up and 
of a free copy of Techno Rose could 

sonic blueprint of chugging mid/up¬ 
tempo beats with half-finished 
wobbly keyboard arpeggios over 
the top might easily have seemed 
more intriguing than the finished 
article. In fact it shows up how 
much Fluke have moved on — how 
their sound has grown fuller and 

jauntiness expanding to fill the 

BEN THOMPSON 


Philip Glass 

Einstein On The Beach 


Hoodoo Zephyr 


What a year for Nonesuch. They've 
just wooed Philip Glass away from 
Sony to join their other resident 
minimalists, Steve Reich and John 
Adams. They have re-recorded not 
only Einstein — the opera that put 
Glass on the map in 1976 — but 
also Must In 12 Parts and a 
catalogue of earlier work. Glass, for 
his part, is celebrabng with 
appropriate bonhomie, and letting 

identities of those other contenders 
for Einstein's coveted beach-spot: 
Chaplin, Hitler, Gandhi, come on 

When Einstein was premiered in 
1976, few could have predicted its 
impact on music theatre. It flouted 
all operatic convention. By all 
accounts, the first performances 
were low-rent affairs with singers 
doubling up as actors and Glass's 
young children taking walk-on 
parts. Certainly, it proved to be the 
beginning of popular success for 
Glass, although wider recognition 



Court Lodge Farm, Chesfield, 
Orpington, Kent 


for its co-author and designer 
Robert Wilson did not follow in the 
same amount — probably because 
music will always be filed under 

This is the second recording to be 
made The Glass Ensemble, 

Lucinda Childs and Sharyl Sutton, 
personnel who figured on Sony's 
1978 recording, remain. Two main 
changes: violinist Gregory 
Fulkerson replaces Paul Zukovsky 
while Jasper McGruder (an Emo 
Phillips soundalike) replaces the 
late Samuel Johnson. Its sound 
benefits from improved synthesiser 
technology and, at 190 minutes, 
Nonesuch's recording is half an 
hour longer than Sony's. 

With the advantage of 23 years' 
hindsight, Einstein is still 
remarkable, its kinetic energy 
undimmed by time. To listen to the 
opening arpeggios of 'Bed' in the 
final act is to realise how close 
Glass once was to Terry Riley. 
Glass's compositional style is 


and Conlon Nancarrow - pass by. 
There are some beat references, 
and pictures of clear, empty 
landscapes illustrate the sleeve, as 
well as inform the music. Therefore, 
it should be no surprise that Harold 

album. 'Disappointment Lake- 
spends its larger half placing 
plaintive steel guitar twangs next to 
floaty synth-drones. The absence 
of the characteristic rhythm-drive is 
startling. Elsewhere, the repetitions 
return and you're reminded how 
Reichian Adams can be. The 
likelihood is that Hoodoo Zephyr wi\\ 
be tagged as an Ambient album. 

So be it: in any case, the standards 


of elevation. But if Hoodoo Zephyr 
conjures up visions of Tttth Peaks 
Revisited, don't resist Watch 
instead for the movie credits. 


The Golden Palominos 

This Is How It Feels 


musical grammar. If there are 

Akhnaten, that are presaged here 
in Einstein, it only goes to show the 
essential unity of his work. 

Will Hoodoo Zephyr be Adams's 
Einstein ? It certainly celebrates his 
departure for, if not overt 

to Einstein (1978) helpfully define 
this as what happens when a 
'minority appeal artist suddenly 
connects with a mass audience." It 
would be uncharitable to suggest 

first opera, Nixon In China, received 
its premiere at Houston's Grand 
Opera. Of all the minimalists, he is 

echoes of Ives, Copland and folk 
hymns fill his earlier works. And 

this new album, he is striking out 
for soundtrack country. 

Hoodoo Zephyr is very much a 
one-man show, composed and 


DNA 



I don't know how it feels to you, but 
for me, The Golden Palominos 

expectation. They are a band who 
consistently promise more than 
they deliver, a combination of 
talents which never achieves the 

out plain bad either They balance 
somewhere in a limbo between 

stylistically unfocussed as opposed 
to radical, recyclers rather than 
originators. The new disc is no 
exception, although I didn't expect 
to find U2 riffs in the recycle bin, 
but there they are, and right 
upfront on the title track, too. The 
music ambles along pleasantly 

vocals floating on a typically 
sinuous carpet of Bill Laswell/Anton 
Fier inspired funk grooves, but 


and he has also supplied the lyrics 
to the seven songs. Because they 


these. They are, like the album's 
title, Ginsberg-esque. Little 



disturb the well-oiled glide of the 
music. Bootsy Collins, Nicky 
Skopelitis and Bernie Worrell are 
among the other contributors, but 
mixed well down where they can't 
cause trouble. 

DNA were a trio 


i featuring 










and this release of a 1982 
recording stands at an opposite 
pole to the Palominos' smooth, 

Recorded live at CBGB's in New 
York and released on John Zorn's 
Avant label, they go for the short 
sharp shock treatment cranking 
ief, jagged slices of i 


chording sound like it's about to 
collapse under Its own weight The 
dynamic is subtle: it feels like a 
storm is perpetually going to burst 
and the songs crackle with tension 
because of course it never does. 
Disquieting mood music for the 




KENNY rtATHIESON 


Californian band Idaho have 
unavoidable similarities with Red 
House Painters and American 
Music Club, principally because of 
the speed at which they play their 


Their antecedents, 80s groups 
like Hard Corps and Propaganda, 
proposed a proto-minimal sound 
cast in tungsten, which is i 
taken up by a new breed of 


on record as describing their music 
as "almost tragic" so there's little 
point assembling a 
Importantly Yec " 

illy trained) and John Berry 
(former drug-fuelled r 


enhanced by Berry's corrosive 
feedback-drop. On "Here To Go" 
the ghost of Thin White Rope is 


instance, Butterfly Child's yearning 
for an "Esperanto" of language and 
gender; Disco Inferno's 
psychodramatic rejection of live 
acoustics). Euphoria leaves you 


words lasciviously backwards inti 
her mouth, making such oddly 
candid lines as "Spend all day, 
removing traces of sexual activit y" 


programming and languorously 
echoplexed guitars: as in Steve 
Reich, much of the melody is 
inscribed within the rhythm 
patterns, which are constructed 
from elements as diverse as a 
plastic clarinet ("Bent Double") and 
a splay of sifting cymbal samples, as 
_ is the sharpening of 
;. "Distractions" tumbles and 
twirls like those randomly rolling 
disco globe-lights, and although the 
album is also superbly danceable, 
its Ambient influences are enslaved 



:, the early 
i by Webern for 
instance. But then Kronos are 
simultaneously releasing Morton 
Feldman's 79-minute Piano And 


String Quartet which the composer 
wrote for them and pianist Aki 
“ in 1985, two years 


Feldman was associated with 
Cage in the 1950s, but it would be 
wrong to conclude too much from 
that. By the 1970s, the younger 


cancelling sense — the sound and 
not just the idea of music was 
always a first concern. Totally 
lacking in drama, Feldman's subtle 

sustained piano arpeggios, never 
louder than piano, require 
unusually sustained listening skills. 
I'm not sure 1 fully understand what 
it’s about, but this composer is 

There is little concrete 
information on Silvestre Revueltas 
(1899-1940) on 


At The Grave Of Diehard Wagner is 
Franz Liszt's tribute to his late son- 
in-law — a three-minute piece for 
piano and harp. The 
ant one. A 
alone among Wagner's 
contemporaries, seemed to 
recognise, the "music of the 
future", already under strain, i 

bonds of tonality. 

Though Schoenberg led the way 
in realising this apparent historical 
y, his pupils Berg and 
were close behind. H 
Kronos's selection of Berg's 
Quartetop30i 1910,and 
Webern's Five Pieces op 5 from i 
previous year. The "freely atonal" 
music the Viennese composers 
t in that decade is sorre 
of the most remarkable of the i 
Webern was already tending 


Papasquiaro (which country is 
that?), and came to live in Mexico. 
His mostly bustling, energetic str 



saxophonist Lacy or. 

Waldron, but then they've been 
doing this kind of thing much 

"playing", most likely). 

Their duo album, recorded live 
earlier this year in Oxford, has two 
each of their own compositions 
plus four by Monk and two from 







the Ellington book (including 
•Johnny Come Lately' which Lacy 
first recorded with Cecil Taylor). 
Actually, there are signs that they 
were slow to settle down on this 
occasion — the whole 
performance is here, warts and all 
— and the standards don't quite 
catch fire. Ifs only with a long 
'Snake Out" by Waldron and Lacy's 
■Blues For Aida'that the music 
becomes really gripping, the 
soprano and piano less motivic 
than mellow, like a velvet cushion 
te. Certainly, the energy 


Riley is not so uniquely dour as 
Waldron, but this material certainly 
brings out a similar doggedness 
‘ ' :e‘Evidence', the 


tar how clever Monk's 
on really is This album 
too gets off to a slow start with 
rather literal readings — almost as 
if the pianist was reading. But the 
surprising dynamics of Duke's 
■Melancholia’ lead to the 
supremedy met) challenge of 
Monk's 'Friday The Thirteenth'. 


Talitha Mackenzie 


tartan Yank? V) 


re Mackenzie 


touch to her sources. The 
traditional reading of "Uamh An 
Oir” — simply voice and pipe drone 
— is preceded by 'Seinn O' which 


treated vocals in Gaelic; 

(Gaelic folk musicians, both 
Scottish and Insh have, in any case, 
been the least precious about the 

years, and It is common to hear 
traditional instrumentation — small 
pipes, flutes, bodhran, harp — 
underpinned by the rhythmic 
patterns of rock and jazz 

If "Owen's Boat - , with its click 
drumming, piano trills and country 
rock guitar strays perilously close to 
Clannad country, it is just one 


recording originally released in 
1981, Laswell went on to produce 
PiL's Album and Maher worked 
with Tom Verlaine. Killing Time 
stands as both a harbinger of these 
subsequent projects as well as a 


its, plus they replace 
accusations and circular polemics 
by positively revelling in their 


power she has a marvellous grasp 
of the rhythms of her material — in 
■Chi Mi NaMorbheanna - it rolls 
with the metre of what sounds like 
a rowing song; in ‘Funky Bird 
Melody’ she wraps her voice 
around the rhythm, rising and 

bass line. But the voice is at its best 
In the pieces, like the closing The 
Mackenzie Lullaby", \ 
unaccompanied, p' 
it suggests lands f; 
not forgotten. At such me 
you realise why this music has such 
a sentimental tug on convert-Gaels 
everywhere. 


technologically advanced world. 
Massacre’s bag was to fuse free 
jazz with art rock (feedback, 

lor radios, effects pedals) for 


lie throbbing centres stoked with 
jr. The previously unreleased 
track "3 'o’clock, June 21 st, Get 
Down There And Do It" exudes 
optimism and playfulness, while 

occurs in pieces like "Aging With 
Dignity* and 'As Is’. As for the 
cohesiveness of their mix of styles, 
the three-movement "Corridor/Lost 
Causes/Not The Person We knew" 
sees a fluid shift between modes, 
with guitar fuzz and rock-style skins 


Talitha Mackenzie is a New Yorker 
who discovered a passion for 
Gaelic folk music while studying 
ethnomusicology at the New 
England Conservatory (where she 
battled with her tutors, who didn’t 
consider Scottish music 'ethnic 
enough'). Now firmly Immersed In 
Gaelic music, she is settled in 
Edinburgh, a town that is already 
full of English settlers more Scottish 
than the Scots themselves. 

Sowhafsthebigdealat 



package; at the other pole, it's 
aggressive and obvious, a prickly 
sour lemon. Punk rock is the 
immediate outlet for the latter 
approach; jazz is more akin to the 



Mandible Chatter is a guitar-based 
ial duo from San Francisco. 
The music on Drinking Out The 
Hourglass is built on a base of 
cavernous flutters, deep om-like 
hums, and looped ground-shaking 
sounds appropriate enough for 
earthquake territory. There's little In 
the way of pickin' and strummin', 
save "Pristine’, and 'Farewell, 
Bohemia', the last cut, which sports 
wavy Hawaiian slides and comes 
perilously close to goofball. 

On 'Growing Fast In Sawdust’, an 


overtaken by electronically 
distended yanked-string guitar and 
keith Rowe-like preparation, 
replete with distant short wave 
voices. Particularly engrossing is 
the way the duo manipulates 
foreground/background illusions, 
contrasting fuzzy, phased-out-of- 
focus bass with high definition, 
dose-miked treble. "Preparing For 
The Severance*, for instance, slices 
rumble with glassy feedback while 
a barely audible recorder twiddles 
underneath. The duo also know 
how to milk various hues out of 
white noise simply by changing the 
sound's envelope. The disc's 
longest cut (20 minutes), ’instigate. 
.. acquiesce", introduces harsh, but 


polysexual/lesbian political stance. 

Later punk groups and their 
slapdash Riot Grrrl offspring are the 
influences behind GIMC-P's 
shouted vocals, two-minute songs, 


With any music built on drones and 
repetitions there's always the 
possibility of tedium, but like 
experienced improvisors, Mandible 
Chatter have a good sense of when 
to change things up or go ahead 








I Love Mekons 

For a band described by their 

exploring-a pop wilderness 
mapped by none so well as 
themselves: The Mekons have 
sometimes sounded in dire need of 
an Ordnance Survey. Every now 
and then they've come across a 
lovely oasis where packets of crisps 

and insurers would only pay up for 
ten albums from the dark distant 
80s, The Mekons' sozzled cowpunk 
breakthrough Fear And Whiskey 
would definitely be one of them - 
but they’ve just as often seemed 

with no change for a cup of tea. In 
the long interval since their first 

of the E-chord, has moved to 
Chicago and got married, and this 
album finds the whole band 
wrestling with the dark angel of 
domesticity to stirring effect 
'Underwear lying on the foot", 
'Pour me a stout', “I like your curly 
brown hair' — snatches of song 
from what archivists will refer to as 
The Mekons' love album But this is 
no sickly Paul and Linda idyll. The 
general tone is thnllingly uneasy, 
the bewildered wail of "I Don’t 
Know" is as compellingly fearful as 
anything they (The Mekons, not 
Paul and Linda) have ever done. 
The disconcerting cut-glass vocal 
style of Sally Timms Is better 
integrated than before with the 
rough and tumble of the rest, and 
that makes it possible to enjoy her 
strange satellite TV pop numbers 
as much as Tom Greenhalgh's 
hoarse, keening hymns. The 
Mekons are now the only band in 
the world who can comfortably 
sound like The Janitors one minute 
and CyndiLauper the next 
BEN THOMPSON 
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played Mingus's music after his 
death in 1979," writes Sue Mingus, 
the bass player's widow, in the 
sleeve note to Nostalgia. Hence the 
combo Mingus Dynasty, and now 
two separate Mingus big bands 
formed in the wake of the 
realisation of Mingus's epic Epitaph 
in 1989. But the man’s enormous, 
paradoxical presence is 
unavoidable in jazz from the 50s to 
the 70s. Hal Wilner’s recent tribute 
album, Weird Nightmare, may 
attract wider attention, but only 
those fixated on the present would 
be in danger of forgetting Mingus 
or his music. 


distinctive, it’s still an excellent 



Etoile de Dakar 

Volume One: Absa Gueye 


Youssou N'Dour must have 
reassured a few Western followers 
by signing to Spike Lee's 40 Acres 
And A Mule label and making the 
resultant Ej*s Open LP. For an 



Mingus's compositions, unlike 
Thelonious Monk’s, are not real 
divorced from the 'small big bai 


immediate response he demanded 
from his players didn't make for an 
easy life. But when the omens were 
right, the result was some of the 


14 pieces Closest to the Mingus 
sound Is the live recording from 
Pans in 1988. Mingus alumni — 


an avowedly politicised black 
American label was one thing, quite 
another from the cosmopolitan 
path he'd followed when he joined 
up with Peter Gabriel and other 
mainstreamers on the Amnesty 
Tour. For many watchers of African 
pop, N'Dour's inclusion as odd- 
man-out on that junket was only 
affirmation of the fact that an 


glory from Western musicians who 
The fact Is, though, that the great 


are more In evidence ai 

linchpin. His style uniquely 
combines harmonic sophistication 
with blues'n'roots. Here he holds 
together the 25 minute "The Black 
Saint And The Sinner Lady" just like 
he did on the 1963 album version, 
and though it couldn't match the 
heroic quality of the original, this is 
a fine and rare performance 
With long versions of "Boogie 
Stop Shuffle" and "Goodbye Pork 


selection of rather shorter tracks - 
classics like "Moanin'", "Self Portrait 
In Three Colors" and "Duke 
Ys Sound Of Love". The 
is slightly les 

replaces Clifford Jordan, crucially 
Kenny Drew Jr replaces Jakl Byard, 
and it's Randy Brecker on trumpet 
instead of. well, Randy Brecker 
actually (you can't win them all). 
Though the sound isn't quite as 


but that label marketed him 
effectively as a pop star, rather 
than shunting him into some 
specialised minority interest stall for 
foreign goods. The only foot he put 
wrong was on the lacklustre The 
Lion album. Of the tracks included 
here (alongside highlights of the 
glorious follow-up Set, plus the title 
track of Immigris), it's clear what's 
wrong - the soupy atmospherics 
that make Gabriel's own records all 
but untenable, phssy female 
vocals that seem to have drafted 
from the vicarage party . Right 
music, wrong wrapping. 

The rest remains dazzling, though. 


extraordinary "Medina", wit 
clattering tuned percussion and 
bluebeat era horns, the staccato 
Coldcut funk of "Toxiques". These 
tracks deflate any purist kvetching 
about ‘adulteration’ — they're 










simply the most inspired, far- 

left-field, anywhere in the world. 
And left-field international is where 
they belong. 

Even as to the man’s origins, 
unalloyed 'authenticit/ is a red 
herring. In his early role as one of 
four singers in Etoile De Dakar, he 
was flexing up on Latin styles, 
making the most of Senegal's taste 
for rumba and salsa. The most 
Hispanic of these 1979 tracks are 


colouring peers through behind 
something else that things get 


and the rattle of the tama drum, 
surely one of the most autonomous 

Sporadically there’s extraordinary 
guitar playoff between Alpha Seynl 
Kante's pushy rhythm and Badou 

And it’s odd to hear how young 

than we’re used to, but coming into 
his own on “Jalo“, firing up the 

new inflexion for every line. 

JONATHAN ROMNEY 


Hold Onto Your Face 


Gore 

Lifelong Deadline 


Old's Hang Onto Your Face is a 
collection of remixes of tracks from 
the band’s 'surreal thrash’ era 
album Sleastack. The precedent for 
this meeting of Techno and metal 
has already been set, notably by 
Brutal Truth’s Death MetaFTechno 
crossover track “Perpetual 
Conversion', and the industrial 
overhaul given by Bill Leab and 
Rhys Fulber (of Front Line 
Assembly and Intermix) to tracks 
from Fear Factory’s awesome Soul 
Of A New Machine LP. But this the 
most radical reworking of the two 
genres so far. The most important 
overlap between Techno and rock 
is that both demand a masochistic 
subservience to the music in order 
to get anything out of them. Doubts 
that this fusion could be mucking 
about, pretending to be something 
that it has no right to be, are soon 

84 The Wire 



dispelled. Firstly, the fact that some 
of the recording is credited as 
having taken place at Fuck Dat 
Techno Studios shows a healthy 
lack of reverence to the form; 
secondly, bona fide Techno-crat 
Rob Gee has been drafted in for a 
couple of mixes to show they mean 
business; and thirdly, the record 
succeeds by giving thrash metal a 

high speed grey blur. At 
dangerously high bpms, the nasty 
atoms that bounce around In the 

dynamic clout by these remixes. 
Rob Gee rips the originals to pieces 
with a true Techno single- 
mindedness, complete with cheapo 
synth sound and malevolent pulses 
on “Glitch’ and “What's The Point" 
Mick Harris (of Scorn and 
Painkiller) does the business on 
“Scrape', going for one incredibly 
abrasive take on the “Monomaniac 


There are (high) times when I love 
The Orb to pieces, and then (dry) 
times when I stand back and think, 
Jeez, these guys are about as 
radical a trance action as an old Ry 
Cooder album. I mean, it’s hard not 


172“ mi; 
rhythm with liquid blips on the 'TR 

Ambient pieces which trail off at 
the end of the CD give light relief of 
sorts, but the stand-out track — 
and the one that strays farthest 
from Techno norms — is “Outlive 
Tape Edit (I Ain’t Got No Techno)' 
by Old member Alan Dublin. Here 
the rhythmic axes sound like 
they’ve irrevocably slipped and the 
track grates and lurches forward in 


soothing synthesis, peachy 
glissando and tropey humour.. 

generation has settled for - 
settled down into? From arrogant 
punk to ambient plink? 

The Orb have become so 

that a lot of live/evil (recorded 
around the world during the past 
year) sounds like the New 
Commonplace rather than a step 
beyond it Still, there are moments 
here when, effortlessly, 20 years 
worth of secret record collection 


brilliant offhand syntheses: 
“Perpetual Dawn' discloses a chink 
of sonic light in which Tangerine 
Dream meet Metal Box PiL, in a 
Joe Gibbs African Dub Chapter 
stylee. 

Unlike their 'progressive’ mentors 
of yesteryear (I wouldn't have sat 
through a quadruple live set of 
Gong, or King Crimson, or Pink 
Floyd, even at the time), The Orb 
than gravity free 



points. On this double CD (four 
years in the making) little has 

voices reciting over Gore’s riffery 
(with added birdsong) give a Faust- 


ultimately blunts their edge and 
blurs the overall structure - the 
tracks start to sound like they're 


Orb puns tend to be throwaway 
lie the sort of thing you throwaway 
when the dope or drink wears off), 
and not just their titles and sleeves 
— a lot of their oeuvre is the 
musical equivalent of weak pun¬ 
making, with no real kick in the tail. 
They don’t know when to rein In 
their lazier scrapbook tendencies. 
They can't, for instance, leave the 
genuinely plaintive voice of Rickie 
(note spelling boys) Lee Jones 
alone, but have to underlay it with a 














Victor Lewis Smith pr, 

Its this squeamishness in the face 
of serious texture-making that 
might ultimately date their music. 
They need to adjust the controls a 
bit more for the heart of the sun, 
rather than settling for the art of 
having fun. They’re at their best 
when they cut out the increasingly 
corny soundbites, and plunge into a 
im bath of dub. When they 


manufacturer of soldering iron an 
little else. Funded primarily for 
visual arts work, Apollo divert much 
of their funds into audio art Its 
k of kindred 


including Steim Studios in 
Amsterdam, Logos Foundation in 
Gent and Fletch Bizzel, Dortmund. 



revisions of "Assassin’’ and "Towers 
Of Dub’. The former sounds like 
the conga line music aboard the 
first Club 18-30 holiday in 


er.’Towers Of Dub” is 
like the heavyweight drum and 
bass title fought inside a weather 
satellite, zaps and bodyblows of 
brain-scramble dub ricocheting 
about 4-Dinner space. 

But for the most part, live/evil is 
far too Orb-by-rote; with the best 
will (or dope) in the world, you'd be 
hard pushed to find enough 
difference or divergence in their 
live’ versions of various LP faves 
to make this package essential. 
They don’t seem to have rethought 
much of the material in any way. 

Its a somehow fitting irony that 
their live’Blue Room’should be 
far shorter than the recorded 
version: less spacey... and less, 


Paul Panhuysen 

Engines In Power And Love 

APOLLO ACD 019210 CD 


chorus and heavy metal peda 
The project takes the ideas of Cage 
(we should be aware of the sounds 
of our environment) and 
Stockhausen (nothing is outside 
nature and therefore machines 



Singing ... I find to be a similarly 
cunous project The Kanary Grand 
Band (KGB) is a collection of five 

cages. Various audio stimuli are 


d prepared. What do the 
birds think of the electrified and 
distorted mirror of themselves fed 


jmber Made Audible 


own Room 101 The liner notes 

group, a symbiosis." Equally the 
birds could be struggling to 
communicate above the enforced 
noise. All this in contrast to Jc 
Cage's Birdcage, which is 


Various Artists 

Echo: The Image Of Sound II 

APOLLO ACD 019209 CD 

The Apollohuis is an arts foundation 

factory in Eindhoven, a town in the 
Netherlands noted as a 
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phasing and interference. They've 


Situationism in the 90s. So here’s 
Pitchshifter, delivering the late post 
from Nottingham, mailing their 



Echo II is a document of the 
second Images Of Sound festival 
(programmed/curated by 
Panhuysen) of installations, 
exhibitions and performances by 


presented with substantial notes 
and photographs, and for those 
wanting to delve deeper there’s a 


fragmentation. "Night’’ hauntingly 
combines short wave radio chat, the 
carol "Silent Night", vocal repetition 


creative cul-de-sac teeming with 
mannerisms and cliches (many 
involving American preachers and 
ethnic musics). Already sampling 
seems to have become a self- 


longer sample the world, they 
sample each other's ideas. ~ 
a general reek of stagnation i 


Gregorian chant ("Shepherd Of 


some tracks the build-up of sonic 
information reacnes gridlock 
proportions: "going nowhefe but up 
and down the scale of vertical 
density and complexity," to borrow 
George Russell's thoughts on 
vertical form. Try vertical listening 


however. Some compositions use 
electric bass to anchor the flow and 
repetition of samples, others distort 


deliberately muffled in the 
production, rendering lines like ‘It 
doesn't have to be like this' from 
seemingly far away. Less a gesture 
of defiance, more like giving up the 
ghost 

Formerly just another crappy 
Godflesh clone, Pitchshifter have 
finally crawled out of the Industrial 
Metal swamp, and he, 


participants available. 

Still, my hope would be that those 
involved in this area of activity start 
to become dissatisified with the 

and feel the need to communicate 



Harsh 

News From The Noi 

INTUCT CD 028 CD 

Slawterhaus 

Monumental 

INTUCT CD 030 CD 


Hollinger and Jon Rose —, 
at this intensity. 

Improvised music has done much 
to expand the vocabulary of the 
solo percussionist In jazz and rock, 
solo drumming unfortunately still 
means a chance to show off and 
make little musical sense. Veteran 
improviser Gunter Sommer is a 
virtuoso percussionist who has 
more on his mind than technique. 
This solo album mixes the frivolous 


of gnats. The fact that the 80s 
media apocalypse has been and 

insensitive feel of this brilliant 


The ter 


of David llic 


id Evan 


Parker's sleevenotes to News From 
The North seems to be that you 
can’t keep a good Improv scene 
down. Even the cultural philistinism 
of the Thatcher (and now Major) 
years, the meagre state funding and 



mouth organ, 

auicimer, xylophone, even a 
shawm. While his wordless singing 

another great solo percussionist. 
Nana Vasconcelos, it does 
contribute to the generous spirit 



warp their guitar, bass and drums 

distant female vocals, looped and 
real-time drums and the guitars 

g in Techno's 
centrifugal arcs but slowing them 
down, letting them gradually build 


rub shoulders, and the bugbear of 


en the outer limits of jazz and 
abstraction. "Nautic" displays the 
group’s confidence in setting up 
and sustaining ambivalent moods. 
Here Picard’s wistful tenor drifts out 
on a tide of uncertainty created by 
Rogers's brooding bass and M 


Swiping the famous picture of a 
theatreful of cinemagoers used on 
the cover of Guy Debord’s 
infamous 60s Situationist tract The 
Society Of The Spectacle is, by now. 


juddering bass and drums on 
"Climactic Phase No. 3". 'Charlotfs 
Mouth”, "Through You" and "Filter 









world of ticking rhythms, spectral 
dub, drones and disembodied 
sounds (the latter being the least 
immediate but most original sounds 
on the record), 

DAVE nORRISON 



MUTE STUnn 126 CD/LP 


When Boyd Rice is not making the 
kill-'em-all noise of Non, you'll find 
him enthusing about the genuine 
oddness of the 'ordinary', which 
under his intense gaze very quickly 
turns extraordinary. He’s the 
unacknowledged guiding spirit 
behind Californian publishers 
Re/Search's IncredUy Strange... 
investigations of films and musics 

consider unutterable kitsch trash. In 
the case of Spell’s mostly 60s 
covers, Rice uncovers a wealth of 
strangeness in the naked quivering 
emotion from which the likes of 
Terry Jacks and Twinkle sculpted 
their deathpop. The trick of Spell, 
consisting of the sepulchral-voiced 
Rice and the bubblegum W black 
lace candy vocals of Strawberry 
Switchblade’s Rose McDowall, is to 
take these songs at their face 
value. Far from smirking their way 
through "Johnny, Remember Me", 
"Terry, "Seasons In The Sun", the 
Nancy (Sinatra) 'n' Lee 
(HazelwoodHike "Big Red 
Balloon", among others, they 
doggedly track the sound and spirit 
of the originals down to the last 
cautiously plucked guitar line. In 
this sense the pair's own vocal 
limitations, pitched against the 
unrestrained pleasure of 
performing said sad songs, 
authenticate their emotional 
content. Spell exhume the innocent 
eroticism of pre-"Helter Skelter" 
deathpop. The bizarrely bright rays 
of light emanating from just one of 
their shining mausoleum-artifices 

Brltgothdom to dust 


Spoonfed Hybrid 

Spoonfed Hybrid 

GUERNICA GU5 CD/LP 


Experimental pop — ie the 
exploration of that strange place 
where the avant garde meets with 



Intakt: Postfach 468, CH 8024, 
lunch, Switzerland 


pure songwriting — seemed to 
creep onto the agenda in 1993: 

Stereolab, Insides, Idaho, even Red 
House Painters. And like all of the 
above, Spoonfed Hybrid are a 
curio, essentially unrepeatable, part 
of a proliferation of musical 
individualists Duos were a 
perennial feature of 80s pop: 
either as synthesizer couplings or 
as indie art-rockers (and either 
thrust forward to the centre, or 
condemned to the far margins). So 
its uncanny to listen to Spoonfed 
Hybrid, a collaboration between ex- 
Pale Saints songwriter Ian Masters 
and AC Temple's Chris Trout, and 
hear the two modes combined. 


metallophone orchestras where 
none were known to have existed 
before. 

For the devotee of Sundanese 
music, this is regrettable. The 
Sundanese Degung, a small but 
perfectly formed gamelan, 
produces music of exquisite, if 
constrained beauty. Jacques 
Brunet's recordings of Degung, in 
particular, made in South East Asia 
during the early 1970s and 
released on the short-lived 


Galloway label, still stand as 
landmarks of the documentary 
recordist's art. They projected the 




That it works so well isn't so 
surprising: "Tiny Planes" fuses the 
filigreed bombast of mid-80s New 
Order with the quirky melodicisms 
of His Name Is Alive, seeking out 

fraternising between the two styles, 
while the opening "Heaven's Knot" 
is a kind of independent label Pet 
Shop Boys; "The Smiths you can 
dance to" returned to their rightful 
home. Yet there's more here than 
that; the chiming stereophony of 
■Naturally Occurring Anchors", 
where guitars slide from speaker to 
speaker in giddy delay, or Chris 
Trout's "A Pocketful Of Dust", 
where Joni Mitchell meets Dead 
Can Dance. Though recorded as a 
one-off project for 4AD's 
subsidiary Guernica, one can only 
hope that this becomes a regular 
collaboration. 

JAKUBOWSKI 


UjangSuryana 

Original Degung Instrumentalia: 

FUME TREE FLTRCD516CD 


In the CD era, we expect chrome 
buffed surfaces rather than 

mix, which is one sign of the move 
(in many ways healthy) away from 
local music being perceived as a 
discovery, found, captured and 

package also reflects this no 

instrument fetishists. 

The Degung repertoire may have 
strict boundaries, its music always 
slow or medium tempo with a 
regular pulse, but if you love the 
tremulous beat frequencies of 
Indonesian gongs, then these 

hard to resist Flame Tree's CDs will 
supplement a previous vinyl habit 

DAVID TOOP 


The Upsetters And Friends 

Upsetting The Nation 1969-70 

TROJAN CDTRL330 CD 


Ujang Suryana 

Original Degung Instrumentalia: 
Sorban Palid 

FLAME TREE FLTRCDS17 CD 

Attempting to write about the 
music of Sunda can be a humbling 
experience. For a start nobody has 
heard of the place and no sub¬ 
editor can resist changing Sunda to 
Sudan. Thus, West Java is 
transplanted to East Africa and the 
reviewer becomes either a 
babbling idiot or the Indiana Jones 
of ethnomusicology — discovering 


"[Lee] Perry's releases during the 
69-70 period remain timeless" but 
such songs as "Eight For Eight", 
"Thunderball" and "The Vampire" 
are utterly date-stamped. The 
funereal charm of the keyboards, 
the mournful chicken cluck of 
guitar and the inside-out slip and 
drag of Carlton Barrett's drums, 
never fall into the easy read 
banality of timelessness. Perry's 
spectral introductions, the way his 
voice is haunted by its long journey 
through the mixing board, points at 











Kraftwerk's artificial assimilation of 
the pop world was initially met with 


dub to come - and such 70s LPs 
as Super Ape and Blackboard 
Jungle Dub. "The Vampire” starts 
(gruff, drenched in reverb), “You're 
the witch doctor but I am the 
vampire," to which another voice 
replies. ‘I say my patient needs, 
another (pause) injection ’ Then a 
third voice, a flunky, explains, ‘And 
that (pause) shall be success/ur 
This incredible opener plays like 
Roger Corman’s Poe film with 
Herzog's Nos/emtu. But across 
these tracks, Perry is still 
committed to the Song. Echo and 
reverb decentre the melody 
momentarily, not yet stretching the 
material out into ectoplasm. The 
Termites'Til Be Waiting” is the 
great song here — they sing it as if 
they’ve been stood up every time. 
The Impressions and The 
Temptations and Motown in 
general all still matter at this point; 
US black pop a model for 


harmony into staggered melody. 
■Medical Operation” is jaunty, a 
fairground just before closing, while 
■Night Doctor” is ska poised on the 
verge of dementia, and ‘Crying 
About You” is effortless Percy 
Sledge, a tremulous guitar tapping 
at the window pane. Each song is a 


of sass and wit But in his intros, 
and the jokes, and impersonations 
which he suddenly decides to keep 

sketching out what will become 
talkover, that languid lounging 
playfulness of the early 70s, when 
U-Roy would get up and scat the 
Scooby Doo theme for the hell of it. 
Old school DJs couched their 


seeming lack of guile that couldn't 

1993. Taking tea in the echo 
chamber, talkover has the charge 
of daydream in it the trembling 
fluctuation of the home movie 
sequences in Drugstore Cowboy. 

fragile, that vulnerable and, despite 
the sleeve writer's claims, that 
unreachable. 

KODWO ESHUN 


Various Artists 

Frozen Brass: Anthology Of Brass 
Music Volume 1: Asia 

PAN 2020 CD 



Music Volume 2: Africa And Lai 


History's soundtrack is full of 
angular twists, turns and lineages, 
several of which these CDs attempt 
to map. Here, militaristic 
instrumental traditions, left behind 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America by 
ousted European invaders, become 
) a myriad of shapes and 



technophobic derision. But the 
current silicon-based Top 40 is an 
obvious vindication of the 
Dusseldorf quartet’s insight; 
prematurely catapulting The Beach 
Boys into the 21 st century. 

Part Utopian, part Vaudevillian, 
Kraftwerk's political Irony has been 
overshadowed by their reputation 
as the hip priests of Techno and 
their carny-robot appearance. On 
Kraftwerk Through The Looking 
Glass, Laibach (directly or indirectly 
providing six of the 15 tracks) and 
a variety of lesser known Slovenian 
groups restate Kraftwerk’s 
conceptual impact, their moral 
ambiguity and 'artificial' romance 
(the requirements for surviving 
adverse social conditions). 


Spanish imperial music form an 
unlmagined link with Albert Ayler, 
stands out strongly in the memory, 



shed most light on the material 
Data Processed Corrupted subject 
Transistor” to a psychedelic 
1 rhyme reading, while on 
Licht” Mida VS blend Tom 
Wait's bar room slouch with a 
Balanescu Quartet-like brand of 


registered brass 
alonel), ranging from the oddly 
tooting texture of the horns that 
play behind the shenhai and tabla 
at Hindi weddings, to the 
cacophony of street-fighting 
marching bands trying to outblast 
each other in the Bolivian Feast of 
the Child Jesus. Surprising how 


appropriations, which a 
once that any kind of conclusion is 



n the Warp 
label under the FUSE impnnt, and 
as the founder of the influential 
Acid label Plus 8, with a structural 

Kraftwerk's just-leave-the-dots 


Sheet One is similarly removed 
from the mainstream dancefloc 
networking Detroit Techno's 



twin obsessions with illicit chemicals 
and limitless movement to unique 
effect, and in the visceral 











Various Artists 

Movin' On Vol 4 


wish to cash in on the popularity of 
US groups such as Guy and Jodeci. 
Whenever a style crosses the 


Bryan Powell 

I.T.O.Y: The Album 

TALKIN’ LOUD S1D065 CD/IK/LP 

The Rumour label's Mown’ On 
series provides the valuable service 
of opening up a scene that, for 

closeted away. UK soul — always a 
victim of underfunding, dodgy 
characters and lack of public 
support — has much to offer the 
listener and this compilation gives a 
wider exposure to several excellent, 


recipients interpret it with their own 
predetermined methods. I.T.O.Y: 
The Album occasionally emits da 
boom of swing but smooth and 
subtle soul is what Bryan likes best. 
This debut album Is mostly a mid- 
tempo affair. In fart the US 
influence is greatest in the ballads. 
Though the sharp suss of the 
Movin' On album is less evident 
there’s enough of it to save Powell 
from falling into the sticky 
honeypot of Amencan soul. He has 


defining the characteristics of the 
UK sound. The tempo never rises 
above mid-pace and shuddering 
basslines drawn from reggae 


underpin everything. All the tracks 
are adorned with elements of jazz 
funk and HipHop and infused with 


the recipe used in the English soul 
krtchen. That doesn’t mean that this 


exaggerated or diminished 
according to taste. The exuberant 
dancehall style of Anuford’s "Mr 
Beautiful" contrasts with the listless 
defeatism of Opaz's "I Don't Want 
It". These two tunes mark out the 


breadth of the album’s style: one 
upbeat and triumphal, the other 
slow and slinky. The rest of the 
tunes mix elements of both to 


Religious tenets are expressed 
throughout, but crucially they are 
not the reasons for its existence. 
No God in your face, at least. 


Various Artists 

New Music Series Volume 2 

HEUMA 450-72 CD 

Various Artiste 

Electroacoustic Music 1 

HEUMA 450-73 CD 


Roger Reynolds 

PersonaeA/anity Of 
WordsA/ariation 

HEUMA 450-78 CD 


John Sampen 

The Contemporary Saxophone 


concoct lyrical songs with sweet 
grooves. This is music made with 
restricted resources and 
sometimes the joins and the steals 

scene is relatively small it has not 
developed at any great pace, so 
late 80s sounds are still evident 
here. However the style is Brkish, 
something to be thankful for, and 
once again Rumour's dilligence 
shows how much is going on 



Academic classical music from the 
States. Roger Reynolds — who has 
a whole CD to himself and whose 
marimba piece Autumn Island 
opens New Music Series Vol 2- 
exemplifiesthe pitfalls. His complex 

and tasteful, but lack any sense of 
urgency, any reason why you 
should bother to listen. Everything 
is theoretically justified within its 
own terms (the kind of defensive 
'intelligence' that characterises 
academic literary criticism), but 
refuses to hook into any of the 
sounds of everyday life, either via 
sampling or negation. Every motif 
has been shorn of emotive power. 
Personae for violin and computer is 
rhapsodic, finely worked, complex 
— but also static, wittering, 











hopeless. The Vanity Of Words, convince. Its sandwiching of jolly 


Kundera, is 
Beno's Omaggio A Joyce, while 
Variation for piano is treacly sub- 
Boulez. 

Still, there is the odd spark. Jean- 


is tiresomely predictable; Jacob 
Druckman's Animus confronted 
instrumental prowess and 
electronics better back In 1966 
and George Lewis is doing it better 
now. However, just to make sure 
Babbitt's 



certainly does that and more: 
stirring stuff, programme next tc 
' >ar Brotzmann. The unique 



poor man's Brian Eno. 

Once the Reynolds piece is out of 
the way, New Music Series 1/0/ 2 
perks up. Giacinto Scelsi's Five 
Incantations for piano is written 
with attention to percussive sound 
and comes on like second-grade 
Cecil Taylor; Berio's Sequenza II for 
harp features romantic surges 
(unlike Reynolds, Berio dares to 
admit such impulses!) strafed by 



warbling soprano, but 46 minutes 
of worthwhile material make New 
Music Senes VW 2 the best value of 
the four discs. 

Classical saxophone has always 

cousin to jazz—tweed jackets 
cavorting in a bumt-out field. John 
Sampen’s playing on Marilyn 
Shrude's Renewing The Myth, a 
Paganini caprice arranged for alto 

chilling, loverman grace — 
pointless. Charles Wuorinen's 
Divertimento prances about to 


Subotnick's In Two Worlds - for 
alto and interactive computer — is 


gangland activity which would lead 
to his early death; that The 
Hollywood Argyles who so 
fetchingly drawled "Alley Oop’ 
didn't actually exist and were simply 
a way for Gary Paxton to break his 
contract with another record label. 
Or that the life of Del Shannon, 
whose -Runaway- launched him so 
. f hits, would 


the tracks, as 
evidenced by the rocking 
instrumentals which make up Teen 
Beat. Down in New Orleans, Fats 
Domino was doing things to the 
melody of Stephen Foster's 


on of that original CD to 


only say that Transforms plays well 

seven seconds to nearly nine 

of staccato tempi and jump-cutting 
between idioms; Greg Anderson's 
■Weeping Like A Bathtub" deftly 
cements blues, Improv noise, Irish 
folk, thrash guitar, and what sounds 
like a sax player down a subway in 
such a way that the rhythmic pull of 
the piece transcends the idioms. 
There's lots here to mull over, 
including Henry Kaiser in laid-back 
ic mood and Tom Erbe in 


In an era when sections of the 
population seem to graduate 
straight from infant school to fully- 
fledged urban guerilla status, let us 
remember an endangered species 
called The Teenager. Its heyday 
was the 50s and early 60s, an era 
when Coke was just a drink and 
Ayds just a summers' pill, when 

Fabian and Frankie Avalon, and 
when a rave weekend entailed 
cruising in a Chevy 409 and 
pumping dimes into a Rock-Ola 
403 before getting home by 
10.30. 

That's the world of these two 30- 
track discs, and the breezy 
innocence of tracks like Curtis Lee's 
■Pretty Little Angel Eyes" or the 
ivory tower romanticism of The 
Casinos' "Then You Can Tell Me 
Goodbye - typify music of the last 
generation of youth who were 
blissfully unaware that anything 
they enjoyed could damage their 
health. 

The stars were marketed as being 
just as squeaky-dean as their 
teenage audiences, as incapable of 
any sensation from the waist down 
as they were from the neck up. The 
darker side of their lives was 
hidden from view: no kid at the 
soda-fountain could have realised, 
as he or she listened to Larry 
Williams cheerily whistling his way 
out of "Bony Maronie', that the 


t Coast Preston 
Epps's berserk bongos created 
musical mayhem on ‘Bongo Rock". 



jolly Dave Cortez on ‘Happy Organ" 
or The String-A-Longs' twangily 
tuneful "Wheels" and be reassured 
that their world wasn't going to end 
;t yet These two albums evoke 
the atmosphere of their time and 
should definitely be sampled — as 
in "tasted and enjoyed" rather thr 


into-90s, although its maybe a 
little overt wouldn't you say?). 
Those who want a souvenir of the 

those just looking for some good 
listening will probably find 
something to keep them happy 
The most surprising thing about the 
i nobody ever thought 



with sound i 

music using the programmability of 
the compact disc medium." After 
experimental musicians Steve 
MacLean and Jason Willett had 
shown interest in that project, other 


This double live CD set was 

over three nights in Paris, 
s an accurate reflection of that 
of affairs. The ori| 








there is Mo Tucker's clockwork 
drumming, which used to sound 
great when you couldn't really hear 
it amid the demented roar which 
launched a zillion bands, but was 
never designed for pnstine CD 
sound. Against that, there is also 
some great stuff. John Cale's 
subverted anthem "All Tomorrow's 
Parties' Is the first highlight on disc 
one (Reed's "Venus In Furs" dirge is 
on the dull side). There’s a nice 
slngalong "I'll Be Your Mirror, good 
rocking tonight on "Beginning To 
See The Light" and “1 Heard Her 
Call My Name", and an irresistably 
hammy "Femme Fatale". Disc two 
has some wild juxtaposibons (check 
out the "I’m Sticking With 
You/Black Angel’s Death 
Song/Rock'N'Roll" sequence), and 
the bigger portion of the absolutely 
quintessential VU cuts, hitting 
•White Light/White Hear four 
songs in, and lining up a grandstand 
finish with a teasingly reworked "I'm 
Waiting For My Man", a straighten 
frenzied "Heroin", and "Pale Blue 
Eyes". You have to hand it to them 
— they do refute the theory that 
you can’t go back What they cant 


significant. This time round, it really 


Tom Waits 

Black Rider 

ISLAND CID8021 CDMCLP 

Tom Waits’s Swordfishtrombanes 
album was a neat reshuffling trick, 
whereby Waits's Howlin' 
Wolf/Beefheart growl was skilfully 
transplanted within obscurely 
archaic settings. Bypassing 
rock’n'roll's endless legacy of self 

illusionist's’reinvenbon sold off as 
new. Black Rider exploits this 
resourceful formula, but finally 
pinpoints a spiritual home for the 
crafty boho: the pre-War cabarets 
of Berlin formed shrouded 
undercurrents on the Frank's Wild 
Years album, but here Waits's 
Brechban tendencies appear naked 
and unashamed. 

This recent reworking of his own 
opera, first premiered in Hamburg 
during 1990, began life as a 19th 
Century German romanbc fable. 
William Burroughs rewrote the 
libretto to provide a suitably 


striking, unhappy autobiographical 
ending (a pact with the Devil earns 
a passport to Hell, after the 


contributed an anti-Sinatra croon 
on "Ain’t No Sin". The tragedy is 

of co-conspirators and oddballs, 
including Dave Brubeck's son on 
cello, German street musicians and 
Don Neely, who contributes some 


tearjerking saw solos. 

This is Waits's most filmic fantasia 


morbid senbments which fuelled 
Bone Machine, and the spindly 
themes contained in his Night On 
Earth soundtrack have been 


Technlcolour symphonies. From the 
nursery rhyme bastardisation of 
"Oily Night”, with its marriage of 
Harry Partch and Angelo 
Badalamenti, to the massed boot 


percussion warping out Jewish 
orthodoxy during "Russian Dance", 
the tracks on Black Rider conbnue 
where Frank's Wild Years left off. 
This cartoomsh mental mabnee of 
loony tunes is a powerful invocabon 
of darkness and light 


Trout Fishing In Quebec 

New Shoes 

SPIRAL SCRATCH 013 CD IP 

Water Shed hail from Pittsburgh 
where reports suggest they're 
square pegs in a mainstream 
scene. It's also the sort of place 
that calls free jazz "squonk" and 
free jazz festivals "squonkfests" 

and saxophonist, somebmes plays 
lively solos over drummer Jay 
Matula's rock back beat. Other 

to be running out of creabve 
energy, Opie and guitarist Daryl 
Fleming get embroiled in one of 
those fast and fiddly jazz rock 
motifs that's supposed to signify a 
really hot band. The album is 
peppered with passages like these: 
unwilling to explore any line of 
development for long the bursts of 
this and that never seem to get 



Ace: through Pinnacle 

Harmonia Mundi: through 
Harmonia Mundi 

Cuneiform: PO Box 8427, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20907-8427, 
USA 


beyond simple genre references. 
Duck Bill Hammer does have its 
moments though, like Opie's 
impassioned "squonk" solo on "The 
Binge". 

It seems genre juggling is also big 
Down Under — Sydney to be 
precise. Trout Fishing In Quebec's 
new four track EP plays around 
with chunky heavy rock riffs (Led 
Zep, or is it Suzi Quatro? I give in), 
bop saxophony and something 
dreamily spectral like Bloomdido- 
era Gong. It all happens rather 
quickly, as you’d expect Do these 
and other like-minded chaps really 
think this is New Music? For 
Chrissakes, Zappa was doing music 
montage over 20 years ago (check 
out Lumpy Gravy) and Charles Ives, 
the best genre juggler there's been, 
was causing breathtaking collisions 
at the beginning of the century. 
CHRIS BLACKFORD 


Kurt Weill 

The Seven Deadly Sins (conductor 
Simon Rattle) 

Em COM 764739 CD 

Kurt Weill 

The Seven Deadly Sins (conductor 
Cord Garben) 

Brecht/Weill: the pairing boldly 
affirms music's ability to negate 
arts atomising tendencies, yet, like 
many collaborators, Bertolt Brecht 
and Kurt Weill didn't get on 
particularly well. Weill distrusted 
Brecht's increasingly schemabc 
Marxism, and Brecht derided Weill 
as "that phoney Richard Strauss". 
The Seven Deadly Sins was their last 
substantial collaboration, in 1933; 
and Brecht was only offered the 
commission after Jean Cocteau 
had turned down the chance to 
work with Weill. And yet The Seven 
Deadly Sins is BrechtMVeill's 
masterpiece, exactly because of 
their temperamental differences. A 
ballet chante about alienation, its 
polanties — song/dance, 


— mirror the disjuncture between 

the sorry tale, her sister Anna II 
dances It. While Brecht “politicises", 
Weill "psychologises". The result is 
music theatre of the utmost power 
(although the piece is rarely staged 
here). A further producbve tension 


















is generated between Weill's 
inheritance of 19th century 
musical tradition and his pursuit of 
new, more 'popular' forms. The two 
are not incompatible, as Weill's 


shifts the 
is a symphonist, and his reading 
leans towards the 19th century 
with almost operatic energy — 
here a trace of Verdi, there a hint 
of Wagner. Elise Ross, who sings 
Anna I, doesn't quite match. I don't 
think the ranfn’rasp approach to 
Weill is necessarily the best, but 
Ross is a shade too refined. The 
1985 recording places her slightly 
backward of the orchestra (Rattle's 
beloved City Of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra), a mix which 
ensures the highest voltage. Cord 
Garben's account sways back 


the superb Brigitte Fassbaender — 
happily follows. Best known as an 
interpreter of 19th century Ueder, 
she scrupulously attends to detail 
lut sacrificing expressivity, 
iny singers gwe Anna the 



as. Rattle also offers 
Stravinsky's Pulcinella, a neat 
historical twin 
ballet — but its neo-classicism 
sounds slick and heartless 
juxtaposed with The Seven Deadly 



Koch: through Koch 


Here Fassbaender comes on more 
conventionally as a Ueder singer, 
but each of the songs is impeccably 
performed (although "Youkali" 
would sound better in the more 
fully orchestrated — w 


1920s pieces, and a wish to fuse 
what began as quite different 
modes of discourse. A result of this, 


it is constantly surprising, and 
extraordinarily varied in i 


Elvis Costello's "Shipbuilding-, with 
its Falklands inspired warning of 
the double-edged sword of a war- 
boom economy, is included here as 
an addition to the original album. 
Fair enough in that it's a great song 
and lyrically it fits the tone of the 
album, but plonking it down 

•Stalin Wasn't Stallin'" and 
"The Red Flag" shows an 
extraordinary insensitivity to the 
thought that went into the original 

Wyatt's voice is an extraordinary 
Yearning, plaintive, he 


Soul Note: through Harmonia 
Mundi 

Enja, Minor Musk, Gramavision: 
through New Note 

Gimini: 42 Ruedela 



Auden and Chester Kallman's wit 
English version of Brecht's text. 
Although the Rattle recording is 
available at mid-price, Brigitte 


"The partials of the sound behave 
like nver currents and a greater 
orbital spread-out is guaranteed to 


irony to the song that its authors, 
Bernard Edwards and Nile 

The compilation's title itself? I had 


available through Greyhound. 


The sound gets the plasticity of 
figures of waves and the 
magneticism and the fluid elasticity 


the victorious worker. It seems not. 
As the American Ludwell Denny 
said in 1930, "We shall not make 
Britain's mistake. Too wise to try to 
govern the world we shall simply 











where Nugroove overlaid the 
melancholy of deep House with the 
syncopated echoes of post-Arthur 
Russell dub jazz. The "Horny Mix' is 


in brief dubtrax 

Kodwo Eshun speeds through 


Das EFX Freakit ieastwest America 
CD7S67-95477 12”) 1993 was Das 

EFX's year. Their t 


everything breaks up (or down) into 
a molecular and propulsive syntax 
thafs a way of encrypting 
expression, of turning the corner 
into another language. Bodes well 
for the second LP. 

DJ Takemura Hoping For The 
Sun (no wax noi212') The 

Japanese affiliation with London’s 
jazz-dance geezers is producing 
some nice things. This is a lot better 
than most of the music hyped in 
London. The "Dew Drop" mix is 
unashamedly pastoral, tapping into 


Tik banality by dropping vocals 
altogether (as does “Harmonium"), 
Touches of the field and the open 
sky can then stretch out In a cool 
and relaxed vibe. 

Heights Of Abraham Humidity 

(PORKY’S PRODUCTION CDP0RK009 

CD) With a fine-grained close-up 
eye for detail, this Hull based group 
produce chamber pieces for on 
and off the dancefloor; as an 
exercise in miniaturist ambition, in 
stitching melody together through 
peripheral touches rather than 
classic hooks. Maybe a touch too 
well behaved and introverted but 
its micro-finish generates its own 


Nuyorican Soul The Nervous 
Track (nervous her 20008 12-) 

Kenny Dope and Li’l Louis Vega 


a along the periphery 
of the Masters At Work plateau. 
This is next decade’s flavour. 

Various Artists Esoteric Club 

Class Volume 2 (esoteric eso 2 
co/nc/iP) Some of the very best 


a hovering, aerated 
delight, like Blaze but sifted 
through a fine net of shade and 
light Mission Control's “Outta 
Limits' is back again, Murk’s 

li Daniel’s insinuating 
pop melody "Stars' would have hit 
in the Diva moment of 1991. 


unusual reedsman Gerald Oshita. 
Though it has its moments (usually 
something to do with pianist 
Matthew Shipp) the record devotes 
far too much time to frankly 
tedious meandehngs. The great 
exception is a piece entitled “The 
Rodney King Affair", a headlong 
rush of vituperative energy which 
has Mitchell creating wonderfully 
narrow sound loops on his soprano. 
It leaves you thirsting for more, but 


Sophia Domancich Reve De 
Singe (OtiiNi MUSIC CD) Simon 

Nabotov Tough Customer (enja 
70*3 co) It’s hard to come up with 
innovations in the piano trio format 
but both these albums have their 
its. The Domancich 
ns up the 


in brief n 


the recent jazz releases 
Billy Bang A Tribute To Stuff 

Roscoe Mitchell And The Note 
Factory This Dance Is For Steve 
McCall (SOUL note 1201 so CO) A 

lineup of Bang, Sun Ra, John Ore 
and Andrew Cyrille bodes unearthly 
joys indeed. Inevitably the album's 
a mild disappointment. The Sun Ra 
connection is logical enough: Bang 
played with Ra in 81 


when Sun Raws 
of his perch, but the great 
bandleader (who had had to 
to playing following a stroke) 
on his reserves to grace it wit 
some typically elliptical 
contributions. Bang's another 
individual player, of course, bi 
sets failing is that it doesn't q 
capitalise on his style's more 


is dedicated to no less than three 



:m to work well at 
speed. For all the undeniable 
fluency of Domancich’s 
improvisations, the best moment 
comes with Rogers's explosive te 
minute solo spot Nabotov grew i 
in Moscow, lived for ten years in 
New York and is now based in 
Cologne. His playing reflects 
something of his travels, t 
jazz with strong classical £ 

Russian folk influences. Kooky time 
signatures and intricate melodies 
abound in longish tunes delicately 
buoyed up by a subtle rhythm 
section comprising Mark Helias and 
Tom Rainey. Nabotov appears 


Brown Sprtng Cleaning <v» 

co) Chris Joris Bihogo (vki 

Belgian jazz scene, though the 
inadequate word than usual to 


> a self-taught guitarist who 
combines jazz, classical and folk 
sensibilities. He mostly plays a 


Steve McCall and Phillip Wilson, th 
latter of whom worked with him in 
pre-Art Ensemble days, and 


produce music of rich individuality. 
Cameron Brown's warm-toned 
bass combines beautifully with the 
guitar and the main interest of this 


rewarding. Chris Joris, who 
contributes to the above, plays 
percussion, piano and a range of 

worldy sort of fusion of styles which 
lacks the focus of Isbln’s album. 
Backing straight sax solos with a 
barrage of African percussion 
doesn't seem to open any new 

at least set beside the 
achievements of, say, Randy 


Jon Jang And The Pan Asian 
Arkestra Tiananmen! (soul note 
121223 co) Pianist Jang was 
previously a member of Fred 
Houn's Afro-Asian Music Ensemble, 
who also recorded for Soul Note. 
Like that group, the Arkestra seek 
to pull off a grandiose hybrid of 
jazz, Asian music and upfront 
political statement. In this sort of 
project there's an inevitable 
disjuncture between the best 

non-original piece, “Butterfly 
Lover's Song". I’m sorry, call me an 
■ ut I'm darned if I’ll find in 

im’. Jazz generally 
5; sadly the co-opted 
Asian sounds rarely gel with It 
Ambitious, praiseworthy maybe, but 
certainly disappointing. 


Project Listen Here 
On Maceo's Southern Exposure , the 
great funksteds sidemen include 
' owJBs Fred Wesley and Pee 
e Ellis, and The Rebirth Brass 
Band and it makes for a fine set of 
upful, funky jazz broadly combining 
Blue Note soul with J Bs sass. 

Fred and Pee Wee’s own groups 

compilation, along with the House 
Of Payne and the Mike Clark 
group. It's largely a bunch of NY 
jazzers (to wit Jack Walrath, Mark 
Helias, Ellery Eskelin) funkin’ 








rubber-fingered bass and spurious 
complexity predominate. 

Eddie Harris had a million-seller 


occasionally fall off the climbing 



cd) More flugelhorn here folks, as 
used by Swiss trumpeter Scharli o 
this intriguing release from a 
smallish group with larger 
aspirations. The band deal in long, 


simple rhythm tracks of Listen Here! 


about the vocals, but there's 
enough to recommend it to those 
who pay a fortune for crackly 
Harris rarities from the 70s. 

Friends of such enthusiasts looking 
for the perfect stocking filler might 
like to note that Harris’s latest book 
is Jazz Astrology, Numerology And 
Information. 

Perfect Houseplants Perfect 
Houseplants (ah un ou CD) Harry 
Beckett's Flugelhorn 4+3 All 
Four One (spotute spj 547 cd> 

Perfect Houseplants are a new 
acoustic quartet of established UK 
jazzers: Mark Lockheart on saxes, 
Huw Warren on piano, accordion 
and cello, Dudley Phillips on bass 
and Martin France on drums. True 


Glenn Ferris adds crucial depth to 
the brass section. Aside from his 
writing talent Scharli's a useful 


The Steve Slagle Quartet The 

Steve Slagle Quartet (spotute sccd 
31323) Kevin Hays Quintet 


boy- 

guitarist as Steve Cropper: these 

about 1966, Stax was no longer 
the Southern soul label to look out 
for. Fame, Goldwax, Sound Stage 7 

graceful records for a local market 
while Stax was going for global 
gold. 

Locating good soul records was 
always a matter of checking the 
label. The right name in the 
production or composer credits 
was a good pointer and the label 

ineffable to suggest that this was 
n 1968 Stax 


funk, and as Black Power 



mainstream of black culture, Stax 
vice-president Al Bell, eye always 
on the main chance, took every 
opportunity to broaden Stax’s 
market White soul rockers Delaney 
And Bonnie were signed alongside 
black gospellers The Staples 
Singers. New producers — notably 
Detroit’s Don Davis — were grafted 
on to the Memphis power base. 

The Stax sound — mainly down to 
producers Booker T Jones, Isaac 
Hayes and David Porter - still had 
its place, but other possibilities 


if not inspired addition to the 
pianoless quartet tradition. 
Ornette's an inevitable influence, 
but Slagle's style follows more 
orthodox melodic paths. Two of tf 
covers-Monk’s-Four In One- 


brilliant idea! Those who feel that 
the flugelhorn has somehow been 
unfairly neglected in jazz will find 
partial redress in this album, which 
features a front line of no fewer 
than four of the blurry little devils. 


j I, for one, didn't tire as I 
feared I might of the horn’s unique 
re. All the pieces, save ar 


lines to best effect Young pianist 

CD as a leader. Bright-toned 
trumpeter Scott Wendholt makes a 
useful foil for Hays but guitarist 
Freddie Bryant’s early Grant 
Green-ish licks aren’t much help. 
The pianist is an elegant performer 
without doing anything particularly 
distinctive. There’s a welcome 
revival of Duke Pearson's lovely 
-Gaslight-but, bar Wendholfs 


Stax was bright yellow, th< 
hand clicking its fingers. S 
the printing made the hand loc 


black; an effective emblem 0 
Southern soul's miscegenation. 
Everything about the design should 
have shrieked 'Sell out!"; more so if 


Records — byword of quality - 
and set up shop with Gulf & 
Western, a mega-buck kind of 


outrageously funked-up futurisms. 

The trouble with any retrospective 
survey like this is that ifs 
constrained by history. If a record 


matter of the B-sides, always one 
of soul music's greatest strengths. 
The policy here —with onl 



■gotta-gotta" cliches would 
aside. It wasn't only in Paris that 
May 68 marked a turning point 
How the 



’Gotta-gotta" music 1 
friends lampooned soul music i 
the 60s. But if soul music- 
fervent, straining and strident - 

the Memphis label Stax were 
•Gotta-gotta-gotta-gotta’. At times 


the subsidiary lal 
lacked any distinguishing 
characteristics. The first record to 
appear on the new Stax label itself 


track the label ever 
produced, The Nightingales' ’Just A 
Little Overcome". 

If Stax never regained its mid- 
60s pre-eminence, the label 
continued to have a hand in the 

aan Knight's Tlr Big Stuff- 
still sounds like one of the defining 
1970s records, blending Southern 
soul. Northern funk and reggae to 
make a classic that wears its age 
lightly. Nor did Stax stop in 1971. 
Next year a further Ace anthology 
will cover the label's last years, 

1972-1975. Rest assured there 
will be no shortage of clinkers 
included, but there will also be Mel 
And Tim, Shirley 8rown, and the 
very best of Johnnie Taylor. And no 
Booker T And The MGs. 
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trance and heads for the jungle 

it comes to the scattered tribes of 
the post Aciiieed diaspora, Trance 


samples are regarded as risible 
signs of rave's degeneration into 
'nuttercore', 150 bpm kiddy- 
kartoon nonsense for E'd-up 
hooligans. For Trance purists, 
programmed beats and all- 
electronic textures indicate pure- 
blooded ancestry, rooted in the 
golden age of Detroit, as passed 
down through illustrious scions like 
the Sheffield-based Warp label, 
whose roster has included Aphex 
Twin, Black Dog, Speedy J and 
Richie 'FUSE' Hawtin. But in music, 
as in genealogy/genetics, purity is 
overrated: it engenders inf J 




their bleedin' tirr 
Orbital) this is an aesthetic of 
sensuous ebb and flow (rather than 
'Ardkore's blipvert blitz). Too often, 
it means longueurs galore. 

In fact, listening to Trance can be 


the very stuff of evolution, So I'm 
here to hail rave's wayward, RUFF- 
ian son, junglistic 'Ardkore, and 
direct some overdue scepticism 

By any reckoning Trance Europe 
Express (TEEXCD 1), the Volume 
label's double CD of state-of-art 
Techno, is a superb compilation: 24 

of the prime movers in the field. 


airs (hence the angelic choral 
samples on Scubadevil's "Celestial 
Symphony", or the fact that the top 
London Trance club is called "The 
Knowledge"). Jungle is more pagan 
and voodoo. Its vulgar, 

sampling makes me think of cargo 
cults — hallucinating the sublime 
and otherworldly in all manner of 
trash and pop cultural jetsam. 


exciting. A typical Jungle track is an 
epileptidedectic mish-mash of 
incongruous textures (spooky 
ectoplasm rubs up against 
gimmicky cartoon gibberish) and 
incompatible moods (mystic, manic, 
macabre). Jungle's cuf n'mix 

as to Techno: tracks have a 
machinic/organic, cyborg quality 
that recalls the days before rap’s 


If you think 'Ardkore means The 
Prodigy (who're great anyway: The 
Sweet of the 90s), you should 
really check out The Joint (Joint 1). 
Label compilations tend to be 
patchy, but this one excels because 
on between two of 


Vangelis with a modern beat 
funkless, Aryan mood-muzak. 

The alleged superiority of Trance 




Trio's "Mystic Stepper" also has an 
unnerving oxymoronic vibe, a sort 
of mournful euphoria: the ‘feet 
grxxf chorus aches with a strange 
desolation. DJ Hype's The 
Chopper" starts as a pure rush 
(ricochebng hi-hat and Uzi-rattling 
snare, faecal squirts of bass 
flatulence), then forlorn soul-diva 
ether wafts into the mix, 

poignancy. DJ Krome & Mr Time's 
The Slammer, by comparison, is 
pure 'happy hardcore', a gorgeous, 
fuzzily-reverbed piano figure 
entwined with a chorus that gushes 
" Dancing we dancing we losing 

The looped breakbeats and 
recognisable samples that were 
characteristics of early 'Ardkore 
initially resulted in a deluge of white 
label mediocrity, provoking 
proclamations of rave's death. But 
Reinforced's recent sampler EP 
Enforcers 4 shows that this 
aesthetic has matured: Jungle has 

Moving Shadow and Suburban 
Base crews, Reinforced's roster pile 
on the rollin' breaks to form a 
sophisticated mesh of polyrhythms; 
beats are treated, reverbed, 


backwards (on Manix's The X 
Factor"), inducing an eerie feel of 
in-the-pocket funk and out-of- 
body delirium. Over this roiling 


is moulded and modulated, an 
inner-body choir of sighs and 
whimpers that simulates E’s 


Meanwhile, instead of bass lines. 
Jungle’s low end has devolved into 
a radioactive ooze that impacts you 
visceral ly rather than aurally. 

Right now, it feels like Jungle's 
uproarious schizo-edecticism is 
paying greater dividends than 
Trance's solemn purism. At its best, 


(same James Brownian rotorvation, 


Soul Note: through Harmonia 
Mundi 

Ace: through Pinnacle 
Spotlite: through Cadillac 


similar 'flow motion' ethos). Jungle 
is the bastard child of the John 
Cage/Byrne SEno/23 Skidoo 
avant-disco tradition, shunned and 
scorned where the supposedly 
rightful inheritor of that legacy, 
Trance/Ambient, is feted. But 
illegitimate heirs tend to lead more 
interesting lives. □ 













iam 

■ know what Cabaret Voltaire's favourite records are? 

■ impress your friends with an in-depth knowledge of Ambient? 

■ read an upfront, no holds barred interview with Wynton Marsalis? 
■ survey the recorded legacy of Miles? 


For more than a 
decade. The Wire has 
brought you style, 
sophistication, glamour 
and a whole lot more. 
With news, reviews and 


really saying 
something. The Wire 
















































































seemsashametonitpick. However, 
with respect, Messiaen’s widow 
Yvonne Loriod isn'ta performer on 
the Ondes Martenot bdta pianist (see 
numerous solo piano works, the 


Eshun’s assessment of New Order's 
MovementfTheWirel 15). 
Whenever I read an article on New 
Order, Movement is dismissed as a 
musical failure. Yet the angst and 


are friends electric? 


self-consciousness of the music is 
highly expressive and never has 
Bernard Sumner expressed himself 
so vividly. Thats probably why he 


well as the piano parts in the larger 
orchestral pieces). 

Admittedly this isn’tthe first time 
Messiaen's relations with the Ondes 
Martenot have been the subject of 
some confusion. One radio thbute on 
his death said he'd invented the 
instrument before writing 
rurango/Jo.Niceidea... 

I guess you'll have realised by now 
that the ondisteyou had in mind is 
Jeanne Loriod. 

Christopher Saward, London 


of aseries of popfiunk culture icons to 
be plundered by rap - in this case 
giving her name to a minor dance 
craze at HipHopjams in the States 
and getting namechecked on a few 
early rap releases. Sorry to ruin his 


We are researching Electric Lives, a 
shortfestival of electronic music with 
film, dance and words. The festival is 
planned to take place in London in 
1994. Organisations, composers 


In my experience, Movement is the 
most expressive, original yet 
anguished of New Order's albums. 
Pitythey took the easyway out and 
became what they are now. So New 
Order realise how deeplythealbum 
affected some of us; it annoys me 
howthey casually dismiss it 


David Lubich, London 


Kodwo Eshun’s review of De La 
Soursfilii/ooneMncfetofealbum 
(The tWn?117)kinda missed the 
point The-PattyDooke* which he 
refers to as some sort of enigma is no 
such thing: it's the "Patty Duke" Patty 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Wire 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


suggestionsfor participation. We 
want to hear from anyone interested 
in producing collaborative work, or 
who isalready working in 
collaboration with other artists. In its 
firstyearE/etfhcLwes hopes tofocus 
on work which uses sounds and/or 
images to provide a mirror on the 
world. Please don't send examples of 
work now. Please do send 
information on yourself, your work 
and how you might like to be 
involved. We also hope to create a 
directory of interested artists, from 
the information received. Please say 
if you do not wish your details to be 




The Wire would like to wish all its readers 
and subscribers a merry Christmas and a 
happy new year! 

















